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Reasons Why 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Give Exceptionally Good Training 
for Business 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation 
of problems and on the choosing of the shortest methods 
for their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental esti- 
mates and in the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about a 
situation or a subject in which the pupils have a real per- 
sonal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects 
as commission, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the per- 
sonal experience or observation of boys and girls. 
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cA Notable 
Achievement 


SoutH CAROLINA recently re-adopted the enti 
Ritchie New-World Health Series for five reall 
after they had been used for ten years. 


LouIsIANA last month adopted the Ritchie Three 
Primers for five years. Ritchie’s Human Physiol- 
ogy was already in use in high schools, 


West VircINiA has re-adopted Primer of Hygiene 
and Primer of Sanitation for a five-year period 
making 15 years of continuous use. : 


The Test and Study Speller 


By STARCH and MIRICK 


A scientific and common-sense application 
of the idea that the generally recognized 
function of the modern spelling book is to 
teach children to spell the words they try to 
use in writing their thoughts about the vari- 
ous matters in which they are interested. 


In Use in the Following Representative Places: 


New York City, New Rochelle, and Fair- 


VIRGINIA this year extended the use of Ritchie’ 

port, N. Y. ! bogie for another year. after having eal 
snd Wilimantic, € s since their publication. 

5 In recent Missouri county adoptions there were 


eleven re-adoptions and seven new adoptions of 


Hamilton, Newark, and Bellevue, 0. Ritchie physiologies for five-year periods. 


Trenton, Jersey City, Red Bank, East The Iowa county adoptions this year showed 


Orange, Elizabeth, N. J. 100% re-adoption of Ritchie Health Books and a 
number of new adoptions. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
New-Wor_p HEALTH SERIES 

Skowhegan a adison, Me. 1920 Revision 
Winchester, Westboro, and Braintree, 

Mass., private schools in Boston, Cam- | 

bridge, and Newton. 


Mahonoy City and Monongahela, Pa. WORLD BOOK _—_ 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | || von 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


AA NEW SERIES 


MANLY—BAILEY—RICKERT 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


NEW YIN PLAN NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW LESSONS NEW THROUGHOUT 


This new series provides fresh and interesting material and 
is superior in 
Flexibility. 
Projects and correlation. 
Providing for supervised study. 
Training specific powers in the thinking process. 
Training in conduct and citizenship. ‘ 
Training for democracy. 
Exercises to improve speech habits. 
Special methods to insure successful teaching. 


D. C. HEATH ©& CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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EDUCATION IS MORE THAN TEACHING 

It is of the utmost importance that educa- 
tional activities should ever have in mind that 
the interest of education is more than the in- 
terest of teachers. True in the large sense 
whatever is done for the advantage of teachers 
is for the improvement of education, but that 
will never be the only means of advancing the 
cause of education. Because educational asso- 
ciation membership is primarily of teachers, 
and because educational magazines are chiefly 
subscribed for by teachers, and because educa- 
tional lectures are usually paid for by teachers 
it is natural that candidates for office in educa- 
tional associations, that writers for educational 
Magazines, and lecturers on education should 
magnify the advancement of the teacher’s per- 
sonal interest. In the long run whatever is done 
for education in the, largest sense is in the larg- 
est sense best for teachers. 

Whatever will educate the public best is best 
for the teachers. The public is in the last re- 
Sort the main reliance of the teacher’s personal 
as well as professional well-being. The teachers, 
first of all, must be aroused to the needs of ed- 
ucation. Most boards of education must be 
aroused. Finally, the public that ultimately 
elects the boards of education, or those who 
appoint the boards of education must be edu- 


cated ‘to insist upon the best support of and the “’ 


best service of teachers. 


GERTRUDE EDMUND 

We are using in this issue an “Appreciation 
of Gertrude Edmund” written by one of the 
eminent principals of New York City. We had 
intended to have this take the place of our 
editorial appreciation, but as we read the ref- 
erence to Miss Edmund’s early teaching in 
Eureka, Nevada, we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to let our pen follow our memory. 

It was one of the privileges of a third of a 
century with the Journal of Education to have 
secured for Gertrude Edmund, of New York 
State, the position in Eureka. At the same time 
we secured the superintendency of that city for 
a young man who has been eminently promi- 
nent and useful in professional activity. It took 
some faith in a girl still in her teens to send 
her 3,000 miles from home to take charge of a 
high school in a mining community. We had 
the faith and it was not misplaced. From that 
day to the May day when she passed on Ger- 
trude Edmund always made good. 


The latest best science says that the earth 
since solidificaticn must be 1,000 million years 
old. That means nothing to us, We hope it is 
clear to the scientist. 


ALL-THE-YEAR SCHOOLS 


The proposition for an all-the-year school 
system is sure to appear and reappear so long 
as there are social and economic educational 
reformers. We think it was Superintendent D. 
B. Corson, of Newark, New Jersey, who gave 
it its greatest publicity. It has had few success- 
ful demonstrations, but the arguments for it are 
quite captivating. It looks as though the plan 
would be advocated here and there until enough 
successful demonstrations make it acceptable. 

The Los Angeles Tiines has the best non-pro- 
fessional editorial on the subject that we have 
seen. It says :— 

“The plan is suggested as a relief from the 
overcrowded condition and as a means of sav- 
ing money. 

“The school year, under this plan, would be 
divided into four equal periods of three months 
each. Each pupil would go to school nine 


‘months, as at present, and be released for vaca- 


tion three months. By assigning the pupils to 


difterent vacation periods’ one-fourth the school’ 


population would always be out of school hav- 
ing a holiday. Three-feurths. would be in school. 

“The proponents of the plan point out that 
the custom of closing up the public schools 
every summer for a two or three-months’ period 
has no sound foundation in necessity or busi- 


'- ness sagacity. No factory or business institu- 
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tion in the world would dream of leaving its 
plant for one-fourth the year. The custom is 
said to have originated in the old days of the 
district schools when the pupils had to be dis- 
missed during the harvest season in order to 
help with the farm work. 

“As the summer vacation now works out its 
result is an abnormally rapid deterioration of 
the school buildings during the idle period. The 
police reports also show that juvenile crime in- 
creases during the summer vacation period. 

“To give school children of working age their 
vacations at four different periods during the 
year would be of industrial benefit. With all the 
boys and girls who want to work during vaca- 
tion dumped out upon the industrial world at 
the same time the labor market is always 
glutted. Were they able to continue at school 
during the summer and have their school vaca- 
tions during the fall and holiday seasons it would 
make their labor available at a season when it 
is more in demand. 

“It would automatically provide school space 
for several thousand more children. Obviously, 
it would add twenty-five cents value to every 
dollar we have spent on the physical property of 
our school buildings.” 
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JAMES CLIFFORD SIMPSON 


It seems as though an unusually large number 
of indispensable men are passing on unexpect- 
edly at this time. The latest is Mr. Simpson, 
vice-president of D. C. Heath and Company, 
who died suddenly at his residence, 270 River- 
side Drive, New York City, on June 11. 

He was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and was graduated at Dartmouth College, 1887. 
As superintendent of Portsmouth he became a 
leader in educational afiairs in his native state 
and was one of the most efficient men who have 
served on the State Normal School Board of 
Trustees. To him was largely due the remak- 
ing of the Plymouth Normal School into an 
institution of national significance. 

His prominence in educational circles led to an 
invitation to join the forces of D. C. Heath and 
Company in 1897 and to his election to the direc- 
torship and vice-presidency in 1910. He has been 
one of the most vital factors in the schoolbook 
publishing world for a quarter of a century. We 
are sure that no one in the fraternity of pub- 
lishers has been more highly esteemed than has 
he. His passing on at this time is not only a 
genuine loss to his large circle of friends but 
to the publishing world as well. Although he 
has been associated with the New York office 
of the company he has been considered and has 
regarded himself as distinctly a New Englander. 


we 


ENDORSING FINEGAN 


The restlessness in Pennsylvania cannot be 
charged to the heroic leadership of the 
State Commissioner of Education if the elect- 
ing of county superintendents in the counties 
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of Butler, Chester, Lancaster, Northumberland 
Somerset, Venango, Westmoreland and 
Wayne can be taken as significant. All of 
these men were appointed ad interim by State 


a Finegan and all were re-elected in 
ay. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT BOSTON 


One of the most important features of the 
coming convention of the National Education 
Association, July 2 to 8, will be the non-com- 
mercial exhibition, which is to be on view in the 
Boston Latin School in the Fenway group. This 
exhibition will be under the care of the National 
Education Association Committee on School- 
house Planning and Construction, of which 
Frank Irving Cooper of Boston, is chairman, 
assisted by a strong group of Boston educators, 
including John C. Broadhead, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, and Wallace C. Boyden, 
headmaster, Boston Normal School. 

A very important feature in this exhibit will 
be a group-showing of those schoolhouses 
which have been analyzed by the committee, 
During the past three years the National Educa- 
tion Association Committee has been determin- 
ing the efficiency of typical school buildings all 
over the country, and in this investigation a 
series of standards in construction and space al- 
lotment was developed, which has been widely 
distributed. It will be of special interest, there- 
fore, for school commissions and school com- 
mittees to pass in review the original plans in the 
light of the facts that have been deduced from 
them. 

Aside from this special collection, Mr. Cooper 
is endeavoring to have sent for exhibition by 
architects and superintendents plans oi school- 
houses, photographs and other data and pattic- 
ularly with reference to the most up-to-date 
school buildings in each state. A special effort 
will be made to secure plans and pictures of 
rural school buildings and facts about them, 
especially with reference to their utilities that 
are of community value. 

The abundance of space that will be availa- 
ble for this exhibition, which it should be un- 
derstood is distinct from the commercial ex- 
hibit and in a different place, makes it possible 
to get together the most valuable story of prog- 
ress in schoolhouse construction that has ever 
been shown. 


THE MORAL JUNGLE 


We are using in this issue our first reference 
to the educational situation in Chicago. We 
have been in Chicago several times while “the 
probe” of the City Board of Education has beet 
in progress, but we have not known enough ot 
the details to venture an opinion. 

We have rejoiced beyond expression that 
Superintendent Mortensen and his official family 
have escaped even the shadow of suspicion of 
complicity in whatever misdoing has been 
charged. 
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We are also gratified that Margaret Haley is 


credited with the brilliant leadership of the cru- 


sade for righteousness in which the teachers of 
the city are engaged. She was the first to de- 
tect, or at least the first to dare to denounce the 
ways and means of certain members of the 
city Board of Education, the first to insist upon 
the legal investigation by the state’s attorney. 
Remembering, as we do, her famous crusade for 
righteousness in taxation long ago we rejoice 
that once more she wins uniform and universal 
commendation in Chicago and Illinois as a bril- 
liant and honest crusader. 

Every friend of the public schools should read 
Mr. Moore’s great address and the even more 
explicit Resolutions of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation under Miss Haley’s leadership. 


ELLIOTT TO PURDUE 

The choice of Dr. E. C. Elliott, chancellor of 
the State University of Montana, as successor 
of the late W. E. Stone, president of Purdue Uni- 
versity at Lafayette, Indiana, is most happy. 
Doctor Elliott’s boyhood life in Central Ne- 
braska, his student life in the leading universities 
of the country, his experience as dean of edu- 
cation in the State University of Wisconsin, and 
his long service as chancellor of the University 
of Mortana, at Missoula, with the directorship 
of all the higher institutions of the state, have 
combined to give him wholly unusual opportun- 
ities to prepare for the great responsibility in 
the presidency of one of the most impertant edu- 
cational institutions of the country. 

Added to his official opportunities to demon- 
strate skilful leadership is the fact that he has 
written one of the best books on education that 
have come from the press, both individually and 
in connection with Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley of 
Stanford University. . 
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PRESIDENT BARROWS RESIGNS 


President David P.. Barrows, State University 
of California, resigned on May 16, to take effec* 
July 1, 1923. Resignation was accepted and he 
is to have his former professorship upon the 
termination of the presidency. 

The reason assigned by President Barrows 
is preference for teaching to administration 
work. 

President Barrows has demonstrated great 
skill in leadership and the university enrollment 


has come to be the largest in the world. He was - 


never a candidate for the presidency and has 
always said frankly that he greatly preferred 
teaching. He will always have the honor of hav- 
ing been eminently successful in making the 
largest university in the world and now he will 
add to this fame creative scholarship. 
OREGON LEADS 

Oregon has the highest per capita attendance 
at universities in the United States, according 
to the report of Dr. George F. Zook, specialist 
in higher education. The report reveals that 


7,020 residents of Oregon are attending colleges 


and universities, or one to every 112 persons in 
the state. 


‘PROFESSOR SHARP’S ASPIRATION 


Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, of Boston Uni- 
versity, is a candidate for nomination for United 
States senator from Massachusetts, for the seat 
now occupied by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 
He would certainly fill.the office most credita- 
bly. This will give the ardent champions of 
Woodrow Wilson and the League of Nations. 
a chance to “stand up and be counted” without 
apologizing to any one, for Professor Sharp is. 
doth scholarly and brilliant. 


TULSA’S WAY 

Merle Prunty, principal of the Tulsa High 
School, has a helpful hand out for the needy 
students. Fifty-three boys and girls make up 
the roster of student employes in high school. 

A large number of departments and offices 
furnish good opportunities for students to be at 
least partly self-supporting and the employment 
ranges from work of a clerical nature to that 
which entails manual labor. 

Thirty students are employed in the high 
school cafeteria, where they assist in the ser- 
vice of food or serve as checkers and cashiers. 
Ten students help in each of the three lunch 
periods. 

The principal’s office claims a number of 
others who aid in clerical work and the assem- 
bling of reports. Heads of the larger depart- 
ments likewise have student assistants who do 
typewriting and clerical work. 

In the library three students help with check- 
ing in and out of the 370 to 400 books that are 
in daily circulation. Students also are employed 
to assist in the cataloging and recording of 
books. 

The musical and training departments em- 
ploy girls who can play the piano for their 
classes. In connection with physical training 
werk for boys, one boy is employed regularly 
to help in the locker rooms at the athletic field. 
Others are used to mark off the field before 
athletic contests. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Since the organization of the Department of 
Rural Education at the winter meeting in 
Chicago in 1919, successful sessions have been 
held at Cleveland, Atlantic City and Chicago, 
with the Department of Superintendence, as 
well as at the summer meetings of the National 
Education Association. The Chicago program 
of the department had nine half-day programs 
with thirty-four announced speakers, thirty- 
two of whom took part. 

The attendance at the general meetings of 
the department and the five section meetings 
was excellent, and the interest was sustained. 
President: Williams of the National Education As- 
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sociation was present at two sessions, and par- 
ticipated most helpfully. The last general ses- 
Sion was presided over by Superintendent Tobin 
of Cook County, being a joint meeting with the 
county superintendents’ section of the Depart- 
ment oi Superintendence. There was a most 
interesting program on “The New York Survey” 
ander the leadership of Professor Butterworth 
of Cornell University. 

In the annual business meeting of the depart- 
ment the status of committee work was reviewed 
and the several research committees were given 
more definite direction. Support is given to this 
work by the executive committee of the National 
Education Association, which has voted $250 to 
aid these committees. Important gains in the 
maintenance and distribution of the Journal of 
Rural Education were reported. Changes were 
made in the constitution of the department to in- 
sure greater continuity of service by department 
and section officers, and by the executive com- 
mittee. Fees were paid by members enough to 
pay the department expenses, There was every 
evidence that most friendly co-operative relations 
between the department and the American Coun- 
try Life Association, and the various agencies and 
erganizations working specifically in vocational 
education, wiil continue. 
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DISTINGUISHED GUEST 


Dr. W. G. Cove, president of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of England and Wales, will 
make a special trip to America to be present at 
the sixtieth annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Boston. Dr. Cove is well 
known because of his leadership in the fight for 
the Fisher Education Bill in. 1918. This bill may 
be called the Magna Charta of free public edu- 
cation in England. Recently when enormous 
reductions in the amounts spent for public edu- 
cation in Erigland were proposed in the famous 
Geddes Report, it was Dr. Cove and his organ- 
ization of over 116,000 teachers that awakened 
the public to the necessity for maintaining an 
adequate school system as the only sound basis 
of Nationa! well-being and prosperity. 


PRESIDENT LINDLEY’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the Kansas State 
University has achieved wonderful results for 
the university and for the state since he came 
from the University of Idaho three years ago. 

As by magic the chancellor breathed into the 
faculty, into the business office, into every stu- 
dent activity, a life unsurpassed in any uni- 
versity in the country, and he practically gave 
no time to the university, for he was on every 
program of every kind in every city and hamlet 
and his message was so wholesome, so vigor- 
ous, so captivating, and he put it over so sin- 
cerely, so fresh in illustration, so restful in de- 
livery, that he had the whole state beltind the 
legislature that required no convincing argu- 
ment to give the chancellor everything the bud- 


get called for. Now, the chancellor is giving 
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himself a rest from the strenuous Kansas cam- 
paign and is accepting star places on various 
university programs in other states, giving them 
a Kansas message. Dr. Lindley is one of the 
famous products of David Starr Jordan’s in- 
spiration at. Bloomington, Indiana, before he 
went to the Pacific Coast to create Stanford 
University, which gave the educational world 
another group of eminent scholars. 

At Indiana University at its commencement 
season this year there will be such a grouping as 
will be nowhere else. David Starr Jordan, having 
completed his autobiography for which the schol- 
astic world is impatiently waiting, will be back 
to the campus that he first made famous, and 
E. H. Lindley will come from his conquest ia 
the Southwest and Lotus D. Coffman from his 
triumph in the Northwest,-and scores of other 
scholars will bring their appreciation back to 
the university that will ever worship the man 
who gave them early fame. Lindley sat at the 
feet of Jordan and Coffman at the feet of Lind- 
ley, and associates of the three will enjoy a 
commencement that will set a new record at 
Bloomington. 
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JUDGE C. J. RUGG’S DECISION 


We are using this week one of the most im- 
portant decisions in school affairs that has been 
rendered in many years. The full text can be 
secured by writing to Hon. Payson Smith, 
State School Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
Bosten. 

Every state, county and city superintendent 
and every member of state, county or city 
board of education should have this decision 
ready for action at any time. We think it as 
important as anything we have used in the 
Journal of Education in many a month. 


MRS. FRANK L. McVEY 


The wife of the president of the State Uni- 
versity of Kentucky was one of most admired 
women in the educational field. In the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as the wife of one of the 
eminent men in the faculty, and in presiding 
over the home of the president of two state unti- 
versities—North Dakota and Kentucky—Mrs. 
McVey was uniformly and universally admired. 


‘A president’s home has limitless opportunities 


and we have known no one that idealized and 
realized them more than did Mrs. Frank L. 
McVey. 

We were at the State Association of Ken- 
tucky when the announcement was made that 


‘President McVey could not attend: because of 


the serious illness of his wife and we have never 
seen a meeting more affected by such an an- 
nouncement than was that audience. Her schol- 
arship matched her charming personality. 


Les Angeles school enrollment in 1922 is 22,000 
‘more thah'at’the same time in 1921 and 40,484 
more than in’ 1920. 
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THE MORAL JUNGLE 


[Address delivered to the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
ple, by Robert C. Moore, Secretary of the Illinois State 


Mature thinkers and close observers of public 
afilairs inform us that America is facing a moral 
crisis. Philosophers ascribe various causes. 
Some say that it is a result of the rapid devel- 
opment of America accompanied by the result- 
ant quick and tremendous changes in our social! 
and industrial evolution. Others, that our re- 
ligious and educational institutions have not 
kept pace with the demands of modern times. 

It-is our duty as teachers to study the causes 
of the present ilis of society and to do all in our 
power to remove such causes and cure the ills. 
The place to begin our study is at home in local 
affairs. If all of us study and understand and 
participate in our local affairs, practice good 
citizenship ourselves, and right the local wrongs, 
the nation-wide problems will be much easier 
solved and our state and national crises will be 
more easily met or will disappear altogether. 

Chicago is today facing a real crisis in her 
socia!, political, industrial and educational de- 
velopment. If we all knew the true details the 


trouble would cease, the problem would be 


solved, and the crisis would be met. 
I shall not attempt to enumerate details, to 


‘accuse individuals, nor to place the blame on 


anybody except those who are trying to smother 
information and keep the public in darkness. I 
shali speak in rather general terms that are 
applicable to the local situation as indicated by 
newspaper reports and discussions by your 
people. 

However philosophers may diagnose the trou- 
ble, which is only an acute form of our state and 
national trouble, its fundamental causes are the 
old human faults of selfishness, greed, dishon- 
esty, and the unleashing of predatory instincts. 
Too many citizens are afflicted with a perverted 
ideal of success, that of “getting something for 
nothing.” They ignore and disregard the law 
of social justice, that every man must get what 
he earns and earn what he gets, and they strive 
to obtain money to buy the service of others 
without rendering an equivalent service them- 
selves. Too many people ignore the economic 
law that ail wealth is created by labor and that 
the amount of productive labor exerted or ser- 
vice rendered by any individual should be the 
measure of that individual’s wealth, and exercise 
their wits and use their energies to gather in 
the wealth produced by others. Too many people 
are trying to command the service of others 
through economic advantage or special priv- 
ilege, or to coilect the earnings of others through 
a manipulation of social forces, economic laws, 
or political influences. 

_ This disease of our social order is not new,— 
it is as old as history ; but it has reached an acute 
Stage and demands immediate attention. It is 


Saturday, May 13, 1922, Corinthian Hall, Masonic Tem- 
Teachers’ Association. ] 


manifested in business by the profiteer, who by 
monopoly or because of urgent demand charges: 
more than his service and product are worth. 
The wrong of profiteering was considered a 
crime in war time, but now attempts are being 


made to educate the people into the belief that” 


it is merely “good business.” In industry, we 
observe the dollar-worshiping “captain of in- 
dustry,” or industrial autocrat, who gives all his 
time and energy and devotes all his powers to 
increasing dividends, and none to the welfare 
and happiness of his co-operating productive 
workers; and the present tremendous struggle 
and wasteful warfare between capital and labor, 
betweer. employers and employees, indicate at 
least serious misunderstanding and conflicting 
claims upon the wealth produced, if not an im- 
moral and criminal greed. 

Possibly there are teachers who profiteer by 
accepting salaries without rendering equivalent 
service. One of our fundamental principles must 
continue to be to render the very best service we 
can to society and to earn all our salary or more. 

This economic disease is manifested in the 
public official or employee whose greatest am- 
bition and chief desire is to “get something for 
nothing,” and who endeavors by illegitimate and 
secret methods to collect or obtain funds en- 
tirely out of proportion to actual services ren- 
dered. 

This brings to our minds the alleged situa- 
tion in Chicago. And the allegations and accusa- 
tions have become so numerous and so strong 
that the honor and good name of the city de- 
pend upon the thoroughness with which the 
whole matter is cleared up. School funds are 
considered a little more sacred than any other 
public funds, and the state and nation are watch- 
ing to see whether they have been carefully 


conserved and wisely used in Chicago, and, if 


they have been wasted, dissipated, misappro- 
priated cr stolen, whether those responsible will 
be held accountable and punished. 

Last year the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion asked me to present reasons to the State 
General Assembly for an increase in school tax 
rates. I co-operated with various teachers’ or- 
ganizations in Chicago and their representatives. 


and agents,—yours among them. We co-oper- 


ated with or had co-operating with us and as- 
sisting us some of the members of the Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago, and the at- 
torney for the Board was there most of the 
time; and I think they were quite helpful in the 
work of promoting the bill providing for an in- 
creased school tax rate through the General 
Assembly, in spite of a few serious blunders. 
One set-back the bill got occurred one day when 
we appeared before a committee of the legis- 
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“lature at a very crucial time. A member of the 
“committee asked the attorney for the Board of 
-Educaticn if any of the increased funds resulting 


“from the increased rate they were asking for 

~couid be applied on teachers’ salaries. He an- 
ewered that he did not see how any part of the 
increased fund could be so used; he then went 
on to explain in a way I cannot repeat just now 
‘and I am not sure he can) just how the fund 
would have to be applied to other things. 

However, we agreed upon a program, pre- 
sented it to the legislature. and advocated its en- 
actment into law. We were able to convince the 
people of the state and the legislators represent- 
ing them that the school tax rate to be 
levied by the Board of Education should be in- 
creased to two per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion, and that $2,000,000 should be added to the 
state distributive fund. Therefore, the people 
through their representatives in the General 
Assembly appropriated largely increased funds 
to the schools; that is, they gave more of their 
earnings to the great public institution they love 
so well; they contributed from the sweat of 
their brows to the education of their children. 
I am informed that the increase in Chicago 
alone is about $13,000,000 for this year, which 
is certainly a liberal contribution. And ] take 
this occasion to remind you that we ought to 
give the people who pay the taxes and the Gen- 
eral Assembly that enacted the law a great deal 
of credit for such liberal provisions. 

Of course the reasons for this increase were 
plain to us, but they had to be made plain to 
the General Assembly ; and we had to guarantee, 
in a way, that the increased funds would be 
properly spent. Many representatives of the 
people were reluctant to vote for the increased 
rates. Some of them said they could not vote 
for more money for schools until they were as- 
sured that the funds would be used properly for 
the good of the schools. Some of them ex- 
pressed grave fears that the funds would be 
wasted, squandered, or frittered away on non- 
essentials. Practically all the senators and rep- 
resentatives agreed that one of the best ways 
to improve the schools is to build up and main- 
tain a good and efficient teaching force by pay- 
ing fair salaries to teachers, and several of them 
voted for the increase with the understanding 
that it would be applied on teachers’ salaries. 

Representatives of the teachers assured the 
legislators that the public would certainly care- 
fully guard the expenditure of its own school 
funds, and that the teachers would do all in 
their power to see that the funds were not 
wasted or misapplied. We assured objecting 
members of the legislature that we would do 
our best to guard the fund from greed and graft 
and political manipulation and to see that it was 
used for such legitimate purposes as wiping out 
existing deficits and increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries. And it was only by such assurances that 
several votes were won for the bill providing 
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the increase, probably enough votes to change 
the result from defeat to victory. 

Therefore, teachers have a responsibility in 
the present crisis. Since a question as to the 
proper expenditure of these funds has been 
raised, we must insist that the question be 
clearly and definitely answered. It must be 
proven to the people and their representatives 
in the legislature that the funds are being prop- 
erly spent and for the purposes expressed at the 
time the bill was pending. If this.is not done, 
we shall lose and possibly deserve to lose, the 
confidence of the members of the General As- 
sembly; and we do not want to lose that, for 
it will be a loss not only to the teachers, but 
to the cause of education. 

I can not presume to advise your Mayor, your 
State’s Attorney, your School Board or your 
Courts, but some or all of them are going to 
try to clear the matter up. They will have op- 
position and meet obstruction, but all teachers 
should assure them that it is the proper, the 
honorable, the politic thing to do. The receipts 
and expenditures of public funds should be an 
open book to the public, and the public once 
aroused will be satisfied with nothing else. 

People who live in smal] communities where 
the public funds are correspondingly small can 
not understand why there should be any mys- 
teries about the funds of your great community. 
They take it for granted that everybody has 
access to all public accounts and can understand 
treasurers’ and auditors’ complicated reports of 
large funds, and that all auditors’ reports are so 
simple that “he who runs may read.” Such re- 
ports are simple in small communities, and are 
usually published in the newspapers; and I do 
net know of any small community down-state 
in which the official in charge of any public fund 
would dare to refuse any voter or taxpayer ac- 
cess to accounts and reports of such funds. [n 
my own little community this spring a question 
arose concerning the expenditures of a public 
fund by a certain official. The fund amounted to 
only about $12,000, and could be expended oniy 
upon the signatures of the ofticial in question 
and two others. The result was that a carefully 
audited report was published giving a list of 
all orders issued and a statement to whom they 
were paid and for what. The people did not like 
the facts in the report and retired the official. 
If they had been satisfied with the way he was 
using their money they would have re-elected 
him. Now, since a question has been raised 
concerning the expenditure of the school fund in 
Chicago, it will be to the shame of Chicago tf 
it is not clearly answered; and it will be to the 
everlasting credit of Chicago and her officials if 
it is clearly and satisfactorily answered. 

But we have even a higher and more impor- 
tant responsibility. As teachers and trainers of 
the children, we must counteract the demoraliz- 
ing effects of bad examples, or even of alleged 
bad examples, in high places. We have spoken of 
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greed and selfishness and dishonesty and pred- 
atory practices as causes of our present moral 
crisis. li we mutely acquiesce in the continuance 
and perpetuation of these causes, we are per- 
mitting a break-down in our moral standards. 
We are sitting idly by while a new standard of 
morality is being adopted, a standard paralyzing 
to all our past ideals of civilization. We shail 
soon find that the common practice of graft and 
getting something for nothing will break down 
the morale of even the teaching body and that 
an increasing number of teachers will lose their 
faith in the high ideals of honesty and justice 
and follow the recommendation of some of their 
misguided advisers to “play the game for all 
it is worth and for what you get out of it.” And 
these low ideals will be implanted in the minds 
of the children, these depraved practices will be 
woven into their habits, and these hideous prin- 
“ciples will become their moral code. 

I wonder if men know what they do when they 
weaken the moral fibre of children! As a child 
I learned that “whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shali he also reap,” and that “the inquity of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation”; and now 1 am 
just beginning to appreciate what these dec- 
larations mean. If we sow weakness and sick- 
ness and low ideals among the children today, 
we shall reap weakness, sin, suffering and failure 
in the citizens of tomorrow. If the examples of 
men of power and influence today are iniquitous, 
the evil results will reach three or four genera- 
tions into the future. 

If human greed is to be unrestrained, if pred- 
atory instincts are to be unleashed Without limit, 
if we are going to break down the morale of our 
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teachers and preachers, if we are going to teach 
children that getting wealth and riches is more 
important than the manner of getting them, if 
we are going to accept the creed of unrestrained, 
immoral individualism,—then we are changing 
our ideals of civilization and are reverting to the 
Law of the Jungle, where truth and honor and 
heart and soul do not count, but where the tiger 
is pre-eminently the successful citizen because 
he has no soul but an insatiate greed, no con- 
science but a sly cunning, no heart but strong 
active muscles, no moral but lony, strong, sharp 
claws and teeth. He succeeds and survives be- 
cause he can conquer and devour his fellow 
citizens of the jungle. 

And it that is what we are coming to, let us 
acknowledge that our American ideals of jus- 
tice and democracy so recently revived and re- 
newed by the great war are wrong, that the war 
was a mistake on our part, that we should have 
bowed to the authority of King, Kaiser and Czar, 
that we should have knelt at the feet of im- 
perial authority and thanked God for showing 
us the heresies and evils of democracy, for in- 
spiring us with the Nietzschean ideal of the Su- 
perman, and for bestowing on us the blessings 
of special privilege, the divine right of kings and 
imperial autocracy. For that is where the Law 
of the Jungle leads humanity. 

Teachers and citizens of Chicago, it devolves 
upon you to lead this great, beautiful, wonderful 
city out of this moral jungle, and thus to help 
meet the crisis facing America. Most people 
are honest and honorable; and they have evi- 
denced their faith in the public school and its 
teachers. Let us not fail them and the cause of 
civilization in any crisis. 


THE CHICAGO TEACHERS’ ATTITUDE 


[Resolutions in regard to the School Board Scandal Adopted by the Chicago Teachers’ Federation on May 


13, 1922.] 


Resolved, By the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, that the secretary of the State Teachers’ 
Association, Robert C. Moore,in his address 
today, has expressed accurately and forcibly the 
sentiments and convictions of the teachers of 
Chicago in regard to the moral crisis confront- 
ing the nation today and particularly the crisis 
confronting the teachers and people of Chicago 
as the result of the alleged misuse of school 
funds, now under investigation by the State’s 
Attorney’s office, and 

Further Resolved, That 10,000 copies of Mr. 
Moore’s address be printed and distributed to 
the teachers and citizens of Chicago. 

_Resolved, That the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion take the necessary action to make good to 
the members of the Legislature the assurances 
which ‘the teachers’ representatives gave that 
the teachers would do all in their power to see 

_ that the increased school funds which they asked 
the Legislature to vote would not be wasted 
or misapplied, but would be used for such legiti- 


mate purposes as wiping out the then existing 
deficits and increasing teachers’ salaries ; and 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the 
Federation be directed to prepare recommenda- 
tions for carrving out the above resolution, such 
recommendations to be presented to the Federa- 
tion at a meeting to be held at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Resolved, That the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion express to the State’s Attorney, Robert 
E. Crowe, its appreciation of the prompt and 
vigorous investigation by his office of the charges 
presented to him by a member of the Board of 
Education, Hart Hanson, alleging misuse 
of schoul funds and of other charges resulting 
from this complaint; and 

Resolved, That the Chicago Teachers’ Feder- 
ation pledges to the State’s Attorney its earn- 
est co-operation and assistance in his efforts to 
clear up the school scandal by giving the people 
the facts aud holding the responsible parties ac- 
countable. 
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Whereas, The investigation now under way in 
the State’s Attorney’s office is daily revealing an 
increasingly deplorable condition in the admin- 
istration of the Chicago public schoo! 
fuads: 

_ Resolved, That the Chicago Teachers’ Feder- 
ation demand that the festering sore that has 
been thus opened up to public gaze be cleansed, 
not closed, that the insidious poison which has 
been capping the moral life of the Public School 
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System be eliminated, the causes removed, and 
the public protected against the possibility of 
a recurrence of these conditions; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Federation call on the par- 
ents and citizens to unite with the teachers in 
holding the public officials charged with the 
responsibility therefor to strict accountability 


to do their full duty in this unfortunate situa- 
tion. 


oe 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


JAMES H. RISLEY, siwerintendert., Pueblo, 
Colorado, District No. 1, had no easy task to 
make a success of that city, which had struck a 
lively pace under his predecessor, but he has 
made good in a great way. His recent circular 
to teachers and principals is one of the best we 
have seen :— 

“For many years past teachers have talked 
higher salaries and have drawn to their sup- 
port many individuals and agencies outside the 
profession that have helped them to secure a 
better financial recognition of the value of their 
services. Our present salaries have come partly 
as a belated recognition of our merit and partly 
as a result of the high cost of living incident to 
war times and the chaotic period following. 
Just at this time the tendency of salaries gener- 
ally is dewnward, along with the cost of living, 
but the salaries of teachers must not be reduced. 
The only way we can stabilize them and hold all 
that we have gained is by equipping ourselves 
to render a higher type of service than we have 
ever given before. In some communities there 
is an agitation for the reduction of the tax 
burden by reducing the salaries of teachers. 


There seems to be very little of this feeling in — 


Pueblo. 


“The new schedule adopted by the Board of 
Education is based upon preparation, experience 
and efficiency. No teacher who is now success- 
fully teaching in the district will have her salary 
reduced under the schedule. On the other hand 
the schedule makes an adjustment which will 
give some recognition for the work of teachers 
who have met modern progressive standards of 
preparation. 

“The maximum salaries for well equipped 
teachers are not sufficient under the new sched- 
ule, but the Board would prefer to place the sal- 
aries at a figure which is attainable under the 
present financial condition of the district than 
establish a high salary rate on paper that might 
have to be withdrawn when many teachers work 
up to it. The principle of paying better sal- 
aries for better preparation having been estab- 
fished the Board will find a way as soon as pos- 
sible to meet all competition in retaining the 
best teachers who meet this standard. 

“Let it be clearly understood that this district 


will retain oniy such teachers as show evidence 
of growth in service. With the opportunities 
offered by summer normal schools, teachers’ col- 
leges and extension courses there is little ex- 
cuse for any teacher who does not meet the 
minimum requirement of the schedule, failing to 
show reasonable progress each year toward that 
goal. 

“The opportunity for stabilizing the salaries 
of teachers, raising them to a still higher figure 
and elevating your work to the dignity of a pro- 
fession, is in your own hands.” 

ELLEN GEIGER, teacher in Morganfield, 
Kentucky, was honored recently by a Golden 
Jubilee in recognition of fifty years teaching in 
the county. Each decade was represented by 
an address of some student of Miss Geiger’s of 
that decade. It was an occasion such as the city 
has never known before, such as few cities ever 
enjoy. 

F. E. CLERK, superintendent of Winchester, 
Virginia, will go to Los Angeles at the National 
meeting of the Rotarians as a delegate. Mr. 
Clerk has large community activities as well as 
professional. 

LOUIS BLOCK, principal John Marshall High 
Schcol, Chicago, continues to be the prince of 
inspiring leaders of boys. He has been in the 
front rank in the city for a third of a century 
and he was never more virile, never created a 
better school atmosphere than today. His grad- 
uates by the thousand shout for him everywhere. 

R. E. DAUGHERTY, director of manual train- 
ing and home economics, Louisville, Kentucky, 
is very much alive both in teaching to learn 
vocations and in vocational guidance. He issues 
a booklet, “Do Your Pupils Know?” which is 
a rare possession for any teacher. 

PAUL DILLINGHAM, superintendent, Litch- 
field, Connecticut. is one of the most genuine 
crusaders for the most and best education for 
boys and girls whom we know. He sent circu- 
lars to parents, one letter urging them to keep 
children in the elementary school till they grad- 
uate, one urging them to have all graduates of 
elementary schools go to the high school, and 
one advising that high school students graduate 
and go to college. 
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THE SCIENCE OF TEACHER AGENCY SERVICE 


Of the many demonstrations of professional 
progress in the last ten years, and more espec- 
ially in the last five years, nothing is more re- 
freshing than the improvement in the science 
and art of teacher agency service. The profes- 
sional teacher agency service and the teacher 
agency business have attained an efficiency not 
thought possible a few years ago, and the morale 
of the profession of serving the schools through 
teacher agencies has improved as greatly as 
in the transformation of normal schools into 
state teachers’ colleges. All this is capable of 
verification because of the National Association 
of Teacher Agencies, of which sixty agencies 
are active members and to which no agency 
can belong unless the morale thereof is un- 


questionable. 


The employers of teachers, the consumers as 
it were, have unbounded confidence in these 
agencies and practically no position of any im- 
portance is filled without making use of agencies. 
University presidencies and professorships in 
all grades of scholarship are filled by the use of 
teacher agencies. Trustees and applicants 
utilize these agencies and do it in the open. The 
day of hypocrisy has passed and the holier- 
than-thou cranks have collapsed. 

It is now recognized that it is more manly, 
is of higher degree of morality to pay an offi- 
cial price for such service than it used to be 
to be under professional obligation for assistance 
in securing positions. 

It is hardly five years since there was an un- 
written law, as binding as a contract, that not 
to play the game of the one who helped one to 
a position was rank disloyalty, bordering on 
traitorism. 

We have known many men whose promo- 
tion was won by the aid of men or institutions 
of conflicting interests who were scandalized 
because they could not serve two or more 
masters in the same way at the same time. Any 
manly man or womanly woman would much 
rather accept a position, pay a commission, and 
regard the transaction closed. It is the only 
really moral way to transact this business. 

The significance of the service rendered is 
being clearly differentiated. A notification may 
be of greater value than any recommendation 
could be. For illustration: A college professor 
on the Pacific Coast for many reasons greatly 
desired a professorship on the Atlantic Coast 
and tried to work all his friends, but to no pur- 
pose, and in desperation he humiliated himself, 
as he thought, by joining an agency. 


A vacancy in a college presidency on the 
Atlantic Coast occurred. One of the women in 
the agency said to the manager: “We can land 
that presidency with that professor because the 
chairman of the board of trustees plays golf 
with one of the leading references of the pro- 
fessor.” A mere “notification” was all that was 
needed. The professor applied to the chairman 
as “notified” to do. The chairman saw the name 
of his golf chum as the reference, and the 
chairman and the golfer did the rest, and that 
college president is a notable success. We have 
personally known many cases like that. 

Every one in an agency office lives, moves 
and has his being in thinking in terms of “fit- 
ness.” Often, we may almost say “usually,” the 
high art in teacher agency business is knowing 
how and when and whom to “notify.” 

On the other hand there are times when a 
recommendation is the controlling factor. 
Agencies are now sharply differentiated. Each 
has its own clientele. We asked the manager 
of an agency recently about the conditions in 
a city that was badly snarled and tangled. He 
replied: “I know nothing about it. I knew I 
could do no business there and I have not clut- 
tered my mind with the details.” 

The teacher agencies have outlived, or are out- 
living seme threatening conditions. First, by 
the universities that thought they must keep 
control of the situation by controlling the out- 
going of the output of the institutions. That is 
all a thing of the past. The successful “place- 
ment” department of a university school of 
education is the one who knows the best Agency 
for a graduate to utilize. 

The second has been the State Placement De- 
partment. The best comment on that rivalry is 
that all the great professional and commercial 
progress of the Agencies dates from the time 
when States entered this field. There will al- 
ways be persons who prefer to do business on 
a State basis, and States will always have busi- 
ness to do along this line, but those who mean 
business will always do business with business 
Agencies, at least up to date that has been the 
experience with all lines of activities of this 
kind. 

There is an element of personality which is 
psychological, without which certain results are 
unobtainable. The survival of the fittest is a law 
that is eternal. 

Personal service at the psychological mo- 
ment can always command its own price, will 
always be the high spot in any human endeavor. 


_ Every child delinquent in body, education, or character is a charge upon the community. — 


~-Herbert Hoover, 
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_ EDUCATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


BY ARTHUR MACDONALD, 
Washington, D. C. 


In general, the introduction of new words or 
terms into a language should be discouraged, 
but when they indicate a new direction or appli- 
cation of thought, they may prove serviceable, 
especially if they tend to more scientific meth- 
ods, Educational anthropology is a study of 
mental and physical life, as applicable to educa- 
tional forces, just as educational psychology is 
an investigation of mental life in connection 
with similar forces. That is to say, while edu- 
cational psychology deals mainly with the 
mental, educational anthropology is concerned 
with both the physical and mental, with em- 
phasis on the moral, especially in connection 
with criminal anthropology, popularly called 
“criminology.” That is, ‘moral education is most 
important; otherwise, what is the use of edu- 
cating the young and have them graduate into 
prison, as so many do. Educational anthropol- 
ogy refers to modern civilized man, rather than 
to savage and prehistoric man, and is of very 
recent date. A proof of this is the fact that the 
first scientific study ever made of a human being 
was that conducted upon Emile Zola by some 
twenty French specialists in anthropology, psy- 
chology, and medicine. This was published in 
1897.* 

Education may be defined, in a simple way, as 
the process by which a community and person 
are brought from where they are to where they 
ought to be. Where they are and where they 
ought to be at every period of their physical and 


* mental development, are questions of educa- 


tional anthropology. 

Anthropologically, we may also define edu- 
cation as the process by which the ideas, insti- 
tutions and habits of civilization are handed 
down to the new born and youth. That is, edu- 
cation is the process of social heredity, as dis- 
tinguished from germ heredity, which relates 
to inborn native tendencies, coming from our 
ancestors. Education may consist in all the proc- 
esses by which a community transmits its ac- 
quired power and purposes, in order to continue 
its own existence and growth. Society is made 
up of the young and inexperienced and of the 
old and experienced. Since the old will soon 
die, the new-born and young members must be 
so reared or educated, that they will appropri- 
ate the functions and values of the old. The 
physical and mental processes of growth, if not 
directed, cannot maintain the habits and ideals 
in vogue. That is the institutions and customs 
of civilization cannot be maintained except by 
social heredity, that is by deliberate educational 
processes applied to the young and new-born; 
otherwise civilization would cease. 

The higher the civilization the greater the 


*The author has made a summary of this study in his 
work entitled ‘Juvenile Crime and Reformation.” 
Senate Document No, 532, 60th Congress, Ist Session, 


difference of level between the new-born and the 
aged, and this widening gap increases the neces- 
sity of education as the main condition for the 
preservation of civilization. 

Educational anthropology must find the bio- 
logical equipment for effecting growth and de- 
velopment in both child-and community. Hence 
the increased attention given to eugenics, to child 
study, to the problems of normal, abnormal or 
retarded growth. Here anatomy of the brain 
and school hygiene assume much importance, 
due to the social interest in anatomical and phy- 
siological characteristics of man especially in 
connection with educational institutions. 

Educational anthropology depends much upon 
medical data, especially as related to physical 
education and school hygiene, as the study of 
growth in children. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of knowledge of the child, as a basis for 
all teaching, rather than a knowledge of the 
subject matter. 

The growth of children has assumed much 
importance in edueation. Here educational an- 
thropolegy considers not only the establishment 
of age standards, but the correlations of growth, 
ability and physical and mental development. 
The measurements of children of the same age 
show different physical developments, which in- 
crease as the age increases. Thus the processes 
involved in learning to read, spell and write, re- 
quire an educational anthropologic analysis, and 
the physical and mental tests at present so dom- 
inant are included in this analysis. 

Educational anthropology on its ethnological 
side is closely affiliated with the history of civ- 
ilization. It helps to develop the idea of the evo- 
lution of modern society from primitive forms, 
suggesting that the development of a child should 
follow, in a way, the manifestations of life of 
primitive peoples. 

Educational anthropology, like educational 
psychology, includes the selection and organi- 
zation of anthropological data of practical ser- 
vice to teachers. Education has two general 
purposes, one is to train and develop the native 
tendencies and the other is to transfer or hand 
down to the young the results of civilization. 
This transfer is the process of learning. The 
study of this process of learning by which the 
physical, mental and moral acquirements of 
civilization are given to the young, is an educa- 
tional anthropologic problem. This process ot 
transference depends upon methods of learning. 
In connection with this process educational an- 
thropology treats of the activity and develop- 
ment of body and mind with certain prescribed 
ends in view. These ends or results serve as 
tests by which the success of the educative proc- 
ess is to be measured, Thus much of the ma- 
terial for educational anthropology consists im 
methods of learning as illustrated and applied 
to school work. 
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EDUCATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND RURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Educational anthropological study, which in- 
cludes mental and physical tests as applied to 
rural schools, con¢erns also educational psy- 
chology in all its phases. In general, the scien- 
tific study of children, youth and adults, both 
mentally and physically in relation to all kinds 
of education, comes under the head of educa- 
tional anthropology. Its scope is obviously very 
large, and it would take too much time and 
space at present to deal with its relations to the 
many branches of education. It may, however, 
be useful very briefly to consider the relation of 
educational anthropology to some of the more 
recent phases of education, as rural and indus- 
trial education, and also physical education and 
school hygiene. 

Many years ago the author had some experi- 
ence as a teacher in rural schools. As he now 


looks back, it. becomes painfully evident of how 


much such schools were neglected; and at pres- 
ent they need the advantages coming from the 
scientific study of school children, which educa- 
tional anthropology in its various branches can 
present. All anthropological studies of school 
children, including physical and mental tests of 
them, apply of course to rural education. 

One of the difficulties the author found in 
rural schools was the physical uneasiness and 
restlessness of the large boys in winter time. 
They could not sit still long, nor keep their at- 
tention under control, so that they did not study 
very much, although they were not lazy. For 
they were all hard workers on the farm. One 
of them said: “How much more difficult it is to 
sit still and study than to do the hardest kind of 
farm work.” It is physiologically unnatural to 
make children or larger individuals sit still a 
relatively long time, for children are normally 
very active, and the large rural boys are accus- 
tomed to hard physical labor. In general, all 
education is unnatural to a certain extent. If 
we left the children alone, they of course would 
become little barbarians, and doubtless stronger 
physically and healthier. But they would not be 
adapted to modern life. So the problem is to 
employ such educational methods as will make 
individuals best prepared for the duties of life, 
without taking too much from their physical 
well-being; that is, the purpose of educational 
anthropology in rural education is to find the 
golden mean between the physical and mental 
life which will be best adapted to rural life. 
SCHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDU- 

CATION. 

There is already much literature on school 
hygiene in medical, psychological and anthropo- 
logical periodicals. It is based principally upon 
medical and anthropological studies, as anatomy 
and physiology, in connection with influences 
that act injuriously upon organs and their ac- 
tvities. Intelligent knowledge of hygiene is 
almost impossible without familiarity with anat- 
omy, physiology and pathology, which are the 


basis of the subject, which are best obtained by 
a medical education. 

Hygiene of the school child deals with the 
character of the child’s body and also the laws 
of growth, and seeks to determine the means 
and to avoid the dangers of each stage of physi- 
ological and psychological development. Hence, 
important contributions to school hygiene have 
been the many scientific studies of growth and 
development, of the disease and abnormalities 
of school children and of the defects of the vari- 
ous sense organs. 

The relation of the physical development of 
children to intelligence, the incidence of diseases 
by years, grades and seasons, and the relation of 
defects to school progress are some of the most 
important questions in school hygiene. Also 
medical inspection of schools is a basal study 
under the head of school hygiene and physical 
education. 

Hygiene of instruction also shows the im- 
portance of mental habits formed by education, 
The study of fatigue, for instance, with anthro- 
pological instruments of precision concerns ques- 
tions of periods of rest and work, the length of 
school days, recesses, pauses, whether one or 
two sessions. These all have been made ques- 
tions of scientific anthropological investiga- 
tions. 

The development of healthy habits, of mental 
activity, self-control, and of attention are prac- 
tical questions that come under anthropological 
studies which show the hygienic importance of 
mental training and activity. 

COURSES FOR STUDENTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Since the scientific study of modern man re- 
quires the aid of many specialists, it is evident 
that no one person can go into these specialties 
in detaii, but may consider only their general 
relations. The question arises, what amount of 
preparation is requisite to undertake investi- 
gations in Educational Anthropology? 

When a student chooses for his life work a 
subject in the older branches of knowledge, as 
physics, philosophy, philology, Greek, Latin and 
natural history, he finds the field somewhat well 
developed; but not so in most recent tendencies 
of research, as educational anthropology, and 
other cognate subjects, in which there is full op- 
portunity for mental acumen and _ scientific 
ability of the highest character, to help carry out 
moral educational ideals. 

The question may arise as to what courses of 
study will prepare one best for such work. I 
would suggest the following post-graduate plan 
of studies :— 4 

1. Courses in psychological laboratory work. 

2. Medical studies to the extent of anatomy, 
physiolegy, general pathology, nervous disease 
and insanity, especially clinical studies. 

3. A practical course in craniology in the 
laboratory. 

4. Facility in reading modern languages. 

Thus educational anthropology requires more 
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extensive preliminary training perhaps than any 
subject, for it involves the investigation of man 
both mentaily, morally and physically. Such 
training is synthetic, which in this age of spe- 
cialism is much needed. At least a few students 
should be trained to combine and utilize cog- 
nate branches of knowledge. They should know 
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enough of such bratichés to properly interpret 
the results obtained by specialists. As stich edu. 
cation is relatively new and experience in it as 
yet limited, it is difficult to designate prepara- 
tory courses more definitely and with mofe de- 
tails than we have just given. Only general 
suggestions are feasible at present. 


A PLEASANT COINCIDENCE 7 


{The following article was awarded first prize in the recent essay contest held by Houghton Mifflin Companiy, 
in commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of the Riverside Literature Series. The author has requested 


that the essay be published anonymously.—Editor.] 


When reading the announcement that the 

Riverside Literature Series was to celebrate 
its fortieth anniversary, a pleasant vista opened 
backward through the years for me. I am a 
teacher of literature of just that number of 
years’ experience, all gained in a thriving little 
city on the Straits of Mackinaw. You may 
wonder if the coincidence ends there. 
' May 1 take you back with me to my Cam- 
bridge High School days under Master Brad- 
bury, with Miss Scudder as our room teacher, 
and among our classmates representatives of 
the families of Mr. Houghton and Professor 
Rolfe? We had seen the Holmes residence and 
Elmwood, both only around the corner, and 
passed the Craigie House on our way to school, 
where fortunate glimpses might sometimes be 
had of “the white Mr. Longfellow,” whom we 
heard recite to us “From My Arm Chair,” on 
the same afternoon that Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson lectured on the two hundred and 
fifty years of Cambridge history, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes gave his “Home Again,” writ- 
ten as he hurried across the Atlantic for the 
great anniversary of his native city. Of the 
tall, benignant, kingly yet kindly Mr. Longfel- 
low, who rose from the very “Village Chestnut 
Tree” chair we had given him to recite the 
poem he had written for us, I have an indelible 
picture; as also of the sprightly little “Pro- 
fessor of the Breakfast Table,” whose sea- 
tanned face was seamed with the jolliest of 
wrinkles. James Russell Lowell would have 
been there, had not state duties kept him 
abroad; and at Concord and in Amesbury Em- 
erson and Whittier were still writing. 

That was the golden age of American liter- 
ature; and to have been a Cambridge High 
School girl then and to have felt the first im- 
pulses of the movement to put into the Ameri- 
can school courses the live works of the great 
writers still about us has been a life-long cause 
of gratitude to me. * 

Already in the Cambridge schools we were 
reaping the benefit of Mr. Scudder’s conviction 
that the reading courses were in sad need of en- 
riching, and that “it is from the men and women 
bred on American soil that the fittest words 
come for the spiritual enrichment of American 
youth.” In that year 1881 the Riverside Press 
had put into our hands a volume of “Master- 


pieces of American Literature,” to displace the 
inferior reading material before available; and 
we learned by heart our favorite poems of 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant and Emer. 
son and had an hour weekly when we learned 
to love “Evangeline,” “Priscilla” and little 
“Ernest” in a way we had never loved book- 
people before. 

Two years later found me beginning a forty- 
year period of teaching literature to the boys 
and girls of this Mackinaw country, and the 
R. L. S. books came with me. In 1884, at a state 
teachers’ institute at Lansing, Michigan, I 
heard the “Massachusetts Idea of Teaching - 
English” earnestly discussed and highly recom- 
mended. It seems strange, at this time, to think 
of men needing to espouse the cause of “Eng- 
lish” as almost an unknown subject, and plead 
for its regular study on a par with mathematics 
and the dead languages! 1 found I had brought 
with me from Cambridge a great and wonder- 
ful inspiration for my work which other earn- 
est teachers were striving to attain Fortu- 
nateiy I worked under a superintendent whose 
iove of the best books made him an easy con- 
vert to the new movement. 

In 1889, as principal of our growing high 
school, I was given a free hand in planning our 
work in English, and soon had each high school 
class studying Riverside classics, which were 
now available in both English and American 
literature. At first, classes alternated, each class 
reciting ten periods a month. The work was 
popular and far-reaching from the first, and 
many pupils have, when older, thanked me for 
directing them into paths of pleasure in worth- 
while reading. 

Our eifort has always been directed toward 
“satistying the craving to enjoy as well as the 
desire to learn”; and in this the work of Mr. 
Scudder and the Riverside Literature Series was 
an indispensable ally. We have encouraged 
classes to buy cloth-bound volumes wherever 
possible, and no others are now ordered. Many 
an individual library has been started by the 
class texts of the Riverside Literature Series. 
That they are valued by their young readers 
is proved by the fact that when the used school 
texts are “bought back” by the office clerk, 
at school-close, no “classics” are offered for 
sale. 
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The large, clear print and excellent quality 
bf paper used in the Riverside Literature Series 
have made them favorites with us; and when- 
ever; in the growing needs of our school, we 
select a new classic, we feel a little surer of 
just the tight annotation,—not too much nor 
too little——and the finest sense of fitness in 
necessary oitissions or purgations, when we can 
have a Houghton Mifflin Company text. We 
have always found them true to their trade- 
mark, “Bien ott Rien.” 

Our art classes have availed themselves of 
the artistic interior of the papet-covered vol- 
umes by removing the otiter cover, and, with 
heavy water-color board, have made beautiful 
gift volumes painted with original designs suit- 
ing the contents. Thus a Hiawatha had an 
“Indian pipe” design, and a “Lady of the Lake,” 
bluebells of Scotland. 

Our high school now has four English class- 
rooms, and here we have been helped in another 
way by the publishers on the Charles. From 
the walls look down the faces of our favorite 
authors, and scenes from their works add in- 
terest to the study. As to the fixed course in 
the teaching of classics, we have tried to avoid 
cut and dried methods; and, ever since our 
English department has contained several 
teachers, much freedom of procedure has been 
given them. Classes and individuals differ so 
much in their capacity for understanding and 
enjoying a given masterpiece that we try to 
study their needs and allow them some choice 
in what we take up next. 

Original work in composition is made to fol- 
low the reading of a classic which has been en- 
joyed and has left an impression of fine work- 
manship. 

Even poems are attempted, and sometimes 
astonishingly good results come from the try- 
ing; and, at least, a feeling of respect for the 
sucecessful poet is engendered in the most pro- 
saic mind. 

Some classics are studied with much class 
discussion and supplementary reading, some are 
read by the pupils and reports and discussions 
given by them in class. Outside reading is 
given credit. 

One of the most pleasurable aspects of the 
use of the classics is their aid in oral English. 
From the first we have had delightful after- 
noons with authors. In the more leisurely 
former days, mothers and sometimes fathers 
came, the former with their crocheting or sew- 
ing, to hear their young people recite and sing 
the inspiring words of our great writers. “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” “Mabel Martin,” 
“Evangeline,” and “Rip van Winkle” have been 
frequently dramatized, and never fail to delight 
the young participants quite as much as their 
audience. 

Oratory and debating are stimulated by the 
Study of Lincoln’s masterly arguments and 
Webster’s addresses. Nowhere, I believe, can a 
boy learn to detect the difference between self- 
ish sophistry and the noble oratory based on 


justice, right, and patriotism as well as in the 
study of American oratory. For this the best 
texts we have come from the house of the 
Riverside Literature Series. 

From our primary grades through the seniot 
English we never consult the Riverside Liteta+ 
ture Series lists in vain. They include poems 
and ballads, essays, letters, biographies, sketches 
of travel, orations, fairy tales, myths, legends, 
fables, plays, short stories and complete novels. 
The only lack felt in giving pupils a complete 
course in the great literature of the wofld is 
the lack of time; for the classes can get, at 
best, but an introduction to the three thousand 
volumes and more offeted by the Riverside Lit+ 
erature Series, always being added to as worthy 
contemporary works appear. They can and do, 
however, get somie appfeciation of the rich 
mine of beauty and delight called books. 

For a number of years our gitide in the study 
of literary history has been Miss Tappan’s “Eng- 
lish and American Literature,” also provided 
by the Riverside Press. This book has proved 
in class after class a delightfully readable and 
companionable book. It provokes discussion, 
and inspires a desire to know more of each 
author so agreeably introduced. 

A recent service most welcome in these days 
of world happenings has been performed by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. More of the pres- 
ent-day writers of worth have been adapted to 
the needs of young students by this house than 
by any competitor, and the quality of this new 
material is of the best, as always. 

Just as two score years ago Mr. Scudder de- 
voted his eftorts to introducing contemporary 
writers, so now the Riverside Press extends the 
fame of such living writers as Lord Bryce, 
Woodrow Wilson, Mary Antin, Bliss Perry 
and Helen Keller,—to mention only some of the 
authors read in our classes. In poetry we have 
enjoyed the collections of Miss Rittenhouse and 
Clarke’s “Treasury of War Poetry.” These 
readings never fail to appeal to our classes in 
a way all the more vital that they deal with 
present-day problems. They are quoted in their 
themes and referred to in discussions, as if 
the young students realize that these writers 
give them real help in working out their own 
philosophy of things as they are and as they 
ought to be. They watch, too, for the same 
names in their magazines, and try to decide 
which new names will be worthy of a place in 
the next anthology. This, I think, proves a 
growing critical sense and a pleasure in liter- 
ature as an art which cannot fail to be of last- 
ing value to them. 

We wish, then, heartily to congratulate the 
Riverside Literature Series on the completion 
of forty years of such noble work as the sup- 
plying young Americans with the greatest 
thought of the wisest pens of the ages. We 
hope this pure fountain of inspiration may not 
cease to flow; and that, as teachers, we may do 
our part in leading our charges gladly to these 
still waters. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


[Edited by Dr. William H. Allen, Who’s Who and Why 


420. The tiny student-prepared bulletin on 
good manners, known as the Manual of 
Courtesy, of Central High School, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, is said to have made progress 
towards its goal in character-building during the 
first year of its existence. Credit for this proj- 
ect is shared by the pupils with Miss Aletha 
Bernice Bradley, a former teacher, who directed 
the committee, and with R. R. Deimer of 
the Print Shop, who printed the _ booklet. 
Suggestions for conduct in the classroom, in 
the assembly hall, at parties (including interpre- 
tations of dancing regulations), on the street, 
for the home and refreshments and table man- 
ners given therein were selected from rules con- 
tributed by each home room. A few of these 
are: “If you borrow a book fix a time for its re- 
turn and return it when you have promised to 
do so,” “Yawning in company makes one appear 
very stupid. It is insulting to the speaker,” 
“Boys, do not monopolize one girl at a dance. 
Girls, decline if you are asked for too many 
dances,” details to be avoided in dancing, 
“cheeks touching or too close, spineless collapse 
of the girl, girl’s head on boy’s shoulder, no 
wiggling or toddling, keep moving.” For the 
first offence the dancers are spoken to, the sec- 
ond time they are removed from the floor for the 
semester. “Eat at your own table as you would 
at the table of a king,” “Be cheerful! It takes 
courage to be cheerful when everything goes 
wrong or when there are hard duties to perform. 
Make someone at home happy every 
day.” 

°421. Information for the parent is accorded 
the first two pages of the introduction in the 
1922-1923 bulletin of the Durham, North Caro- 
lina, High School, which covers regulations for 
attendance, home and supervised study, schol- 
arship, the marking system, school visiting, and 
extracts from school rulings on vaccination, dis- 
missals and miscellaneous items. 

Information for the pupils, which follows, 
begins: “Peruse this Bulletin with diligence. 
You are responsible for a knowledge of its con- 
tents in so far as they affect you.” General sug- 
gestions for saving time in study include “get- 
ting the assignment before leaving class,” “hav- 
ing a study schedule,” a regular, quiet and com- 
fortable place’ in which to study, a regular time 
for study, (1), at school, immediately after the 
recitation and assignment; (2), at home, in the 
early part of the evening. Eight other hints 
follow. The courses of study are also in pamph- 
let form for general distribution. For copies 
write Edwin D. Pusey, superintendent. 

422. “The Forward Movement” is the name 
of a pamphlet describing a community plan of 
development for the Hopkins Township High 
School, Granville, Illinois, better known as the 
“Hopkins Plan.” It aims for a “comprehensive 


in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New Yor: City.] 


and logical development of the township high 
school worked out in the following parts: A 
community library, a dormitory for teachers and 
students, a museum of relics and curios, ete., 
beautifying the interior of the high school with 
pictures, statuary, friezes, etc., general improve- 
ment. The plan for the community library is to 
divide the library for administrative purposes 
into the high school department and the public 
‘department, for those not in high school as well 
as those beyond that age. The library is located 
in the school with the Board of Education con- 
stituting the library board, the high school de- 
partment is maintained and added to by the town- 
ship high school board, while the public depart- 
ment will be built up by popular subscriptions 
until it meets the needs of the community. The 
patrons of public department will be permitted 
to enjoy the privileges of the high school de- 
partment, and vice versa. The establishment of 
the dormitory for teachers and students from 
a distance is to insure proper housing under all 
circumstances. Too often, it is pointed out, 
teachers in various places have been taken into 
good homes only as an accommodation but were 
not really wanted, and the “teacherage” will 
make them independent and will attract good 
teachers permanently. A residence for the prin- 
cipal was recently acquired by the Granville 
community. To establish an adequate museum 
in connection with the high school many ob- 
jects have been contributed outright and others 
toaned for an indefinite period of time. Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, president of the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, has already called it “the 
most remarkable collection of its kind I ever 
saw.” In beautifying the grounds and making 
general improvement the booklet reports prog- 
ress. “The institution is here now, permanently 
established,” says The Forward Movement. “It 
has started its career of service. It is a part of 
wisdom to make it as useful as possible. The ordi- 
nary running expenses and development of the 
.school will, of course, be taken care of with 
funds raised by public taxation. This will pro- 
vide a high school of the ordinary type—which 
the community could refer to as a ‘good high 
school!” The plan suggested, however, is to 
raise it “to a position of prominence in the edu- 
cational field which will give the community a 
reputation for doing something worth while. 
In the last analysis the greatest strength of a 
nation in defence or offence is not its power on 
land or sea or in air; it lies in its culture and 
its habits of thought—in its educational train- 
ing. That is the greatest strength of the United 
States today as it was Germany’s fatal weak- 
ness.” 
for extra work js made by Superintendent H. 
W. Dodd, Alientown, Pennsylvania, in the pro- 
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posed salary schedule for 1922-1923 just issued 
in three looseleaf pages. The annual increases 
to the first maximum are granted not only upon 
satisfactory teaching and progressive scholar- 
ship but at the rate of one annual increment for 


thirty-six college recitation hours of work be- 
yond that required for the Bachelor’s degree for 
holders of College Permanent Certificates, and 
seventy-two recitation hours for holders of 
other permanent licenses to teach, 


IMPORTANT DECISION OF THE SUPREME JUDICIAL 
COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The relevant facts are that, in response to 
requests by the mayor of Springfield, the school 
committee seasonably submitted estimates for 
expenses of the public schools, which amongst 
numerous other matters included an increase 
in the compensation to be paid many teachers, 
as well as salaries of additional teachers. The 
mayor in his budget as transmitted to the city 
council named a sum smaller than that asked 
by the school committee, intending to include 
salaries of additional teachers at the rate pre- 
viously fixed by the school committee but in- 
tending not to make provision for increases in 
salaries beyond those arising under general 
rules established by the school committee. The 
estimate transmitted by the school committee 
to the mayor and the budget submitted by the 
mayor to the city council were arranged under 
fifteen main headings, so far as the present con- 
troversy is concerned. The city council failing 
to approve or disapprove any items in the bud- 
get within sixty days, it became operative as 
the city’s budget under the law. Thereafter the 
school committee, in order to provide money 
for the increases in salaries upon which they 
had determined and for which they had asked, 
but which the mayor had refused to include in 
the budget, voted ‘to eliminate “Summer 
Schools,” which was one heading or item in 
the budget, to discontinue eleven out of a larger 
number of kindergarten schools, thereby dimin- 
ishing by several thousand dollars the amount 
required to maintain “Kindergartens,” another 
separate heading or item in the budget, and to 
curtail expenses in other schools constituting 
distinct headings or items in the budget. The 
result of the several votes of the school com- 
mittee was not to exceed the total appropria- 
tion for schools but to change the application 
of some of the items in the budget. 

The precise question to be decided is whether 
the school committee has power thus to carry 
out its policy as to the management of the 
school system or whether it is bound by the 
action of the mayor and city council té the 
items set forth in the budget without power to 
modify or change them in any substantial par- 
ticular. That question concerns the relative 
powers and duties of the mayor and city council 
on the one side and of the school committee on 
the other side under the provisions of law rela- 
tive to the budget as applied to the administra- 
tion of the public school system. . .The budget 

ll consist of an itemized and detailed state- 


ment of the money required, and the city coun- 
cil, by a majority vote, shall make such appro- 
priations in detail, clearly specifying the amount 
to be expended for each particular purpose; but 
the budget shall not be in such detail as to fix 
specific salaries of employees under the direc- 
tion of boards elected by the people, other than 
the city council... . 

The charter of the city of Springfield provides 
that the “school committee shall have the care 
and superintendence of the public schools, and 
shall have all the powers and perform all the 
duties of town school committees.” 

The school committees of cities and towns 
shall have the general charge of all the public 
schools, and shall elect and contract with the 
teachers of the public schools. 

The slight verbal changes made in these sec- 
tions of the general laws, as compared with 
corresponding sections of earlier statutes, 
wrought no alteration in meaning and did not 
modify the pre-existing law. 

It was said in 1845 by Chief Justice Shaw: 
“The establishment of schools for the education 
to some extent at least of all the children of 
the whole people is not the result of any recent 
enactment: it is not the growth even of our 
present constitutional government, or the pro- 
vincial government which preceded it, but ex- 
tends back two hundred years to the early set- 
tlement of the colony. Indeed, the establishment 
of popular schools is understood to have been 
one of the objects for which powers were con- 
ferred on certain associations of persons living 
together in townships, enabling them to regu- 
late and manage certain prudential concerns in 
which they had a common interest.” The policy 
of the Commonwealth from early times has 
been to establish a board elected directly by the 
people separate from other governing boards 
of thé several municipalities, and to place the 
control of the public schools: within the juris- 
diction of that body unhampered as to details 
of administration and as to acts performed in 
good faith not subject to review by any other 
board or tribunal. 

The general statutory provisions as to the 
powers of the school committee, to which ref- 
erence has been made, have been in substance 
the same for many years. They had been inter- 
preted by numerous decisions and had acquired 
a well-settled meaning long before the enact- 
ment of the law providing for a budget. With- 
out reviewing these decisions one by one, it is 
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enough to state summarily their essential con- 
clusions. 

The school committee is an independent body, 
entrusted by law with broad powers, impor- 
tant duties and large discretion. The obligation 
to select and contract with teachers implies ex- 
amination as to their fitness and of necessity 
earries with it the authority to fix the compen- 
sation to be paid. It would be vain to impose 
upon the school committee responsibility for 
excellence of the instruction to be afforded to 
pupils and to deprive them of the power to de- 
termine the salaries of teachers. There is much 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to the common 
welfare among teachers in the public schools; 
but, nevertheless, the character of service to 
be obtained depends to a considerable degree 
upon the compensation offered. The full and 
appropriate discharge of their duties by school 
committees requires ample power to select 
competent teachers. The legislature, moved by 
obvious and strong reasons, has vested the 
school committee with the absolute and uncon- 
ditional power to agree with teachers upon 
their salaries to the end that high standards 
may be secured and maintained in the educa- 
tion of the youth of the Commonwealth. In 
the exercise of their honest judgment on the 
question of salaries for teachers, the school 
committee are not restricted to the amounts ap- 
propriated. For the time during which schools 
must be kept by law the municipalities must 
pay such salaries as may be fixed by the school 
committee. To take this power from the school 
committee would break up the long-established 
system of our law in regard to public schools. 
The only supervision which the city council 
or towns can exercise over the school committee 
is to vote to close the schools after they have 
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been kept the length of time specified by the 
law. 


The school committee may make all reason- 
able rules and regulations for the government, 
discipline and management of the schools under 
their charge. This includes a determination 
within the bounds set by the statutes of the 
subjects to be taught and the nature of the 
schools to be maintained, and the exercise of 
discrimination, insight and wisdom in the elec- 
tion of teachers and in the general supervision 
of the school system, with all the incidental 
powers essential to the discharge of their main 
tunctions. 

The body of statutory and common law re- 
garding the matter of universal interest and 
profound importance to the public weal was 
established and widely known before the bud- 
get law came into existence. The budget law 
must be construed and applied in the light of 
this history and with reference to this back- 
ground of school law. ' 

It is to be noted that no question here is 
raised as to an attempt by a school committee 
to spend more than a total appropriation made 
for the support of the public schools. The school 
committee only assert a right to fix the salaries 
of teachers in conformity to their own sound 
discretion without being restricted in this re- 
gard to particular items specified in the budget. 
That contention is sound. The statutes, inter- 
preted as an harmonious body of laws in the 
light of our history and traditions as to the 
public school system, conferred upon the school 
committee of Springfield power to establish the 
salaries of teachers within the total amounts 
appropriated by the budget, according to their 
best judgment of public needs. 


AMERICA FOR ME 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the 
kings— 

But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things, 


Chorus 
So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 
My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be; 
In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
Stars. a 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s' power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman's town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in, Venice, and it’s great to, study 
Rome; 

But when it comes to living there is no place like home. 


I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems to: 
lack ; 


The past is too much with her, and the people looking: 
back. 


But the glory of the present isto, make the future free— 
We love our land for what she igs and’ what. she. is to: ber. 
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LATEST BESTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


[Edited by Dr. William H. Allen, Who's Who and Why in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.} 


82. Choosing school supplies after a com- 
petitive exhibit is the plan of South Orange, New 
Jersey, where H. W. Foster is superintendent. 
The Board of Education provides a room for 
the display of goods. Principals and teachers 
who will use the equipment will visit the ex- 
hibit. Supply houses are told what different 
kinds of equipment are needed and are reminded 
that the types of furniture and equipment se- 
lected for one new school will tend to become 
‘standard for future school buildings. 

83. Definite recognition for extra work is 
made by Superintendent H. W. Dodd, of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, in the 1922-1923 proposed 
salary schedules just issued in three looseleaf 
pages. The annual increases to the first maxi- 
mum are granted not only upon satisfactory 
teaching and progressive scholarship but at the 
tate of one annual increment for thirty-six col- 
lege recitation hours of work beyond that re- 
quired for the bachelor’s degree for holders of 
the college permanent certificates and seventy- 
two recitation hours for holders of other per- 
manent licenses to teach. A normal school cer- 
tificate or state certificate is required of all 
elementary teachers. 

84. A full newspaper column is devoted to an 
account of the accomplishments of the Parent- 
Teachers Association of De Leon, Texas, which 
included a list of equipment, supplies, ways of 
beautifying the grounds, etc., amounting to 
more than $1,000 purchased out of the associa- 
tion treasury and which the schools could not 
have had without its co-operation. Principal O. 
H. Moore, of the North Ward, reports that an 
examiner from the state department found the 
two new ward schools were the best in the 
state. The campus of the North Ward School 
has ten acres, with 300 shade trees. Mr. Moore 
considers the drinking fountains the best he has 
seen in any school. 

‘85. “Ten Commandments” for public school 
teachers in oral English have been written by 
Dr. Edward W. Stitt, a New York City district 
superintendent, with offices at 326 Fifth street. 
The decalogue is as follows :— 

“I. No teacher shall set up any other subject 
as a school god of greater importance than oral 
English. 

“II. Thou shalt not bow down to geography, 
history, arithmetic, drawing or nature study, as 
being greater in importance than oral English, 
but shouldst make all school subjects the evi- 
dence of the better English for which we should 
always strive. 

“Ill. Thou shalt not use the English lan- 
guage in vain. No teacher shall be held guiltless 
who thinks the struggle for oral English is vain. 

“IV. Regard as sacred the promises made in 
your plan book for oral English, and keep the 
vow as a holy one. Remember that there are five 
School days in which we must labor and do ail 


our work and the Lord will bless our work and 
hallow it. 

“V. Honor the language of the father and 
mother of thy pupils, but remember that their 
days shall be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth them, and during all that time 
we must work for better oral English. 

“VI. Thou shalt not kill the budding interest 
of thy young pupils by sarcasm, or by any form 
of ridicule, or by discouraging their youthful 
efforts. 

“VII. Thou shalt not be led astray and love 
any other subject better than oral English. 

“VIII. Thou shalt not steal the work of the 
previous teacher but thank her for it, build upon 
it and hope for further improvement. 

“IX. Whether principal, assistant to princi- 
pal, or class teacher, thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor by blaming poor 
work in English upon some other teacher or su- 
pervisor of a lower grade. 

“X. Thou shalt not covet the better class- 
room oi thy neighbor, nor the better pupils of 
thy neighbor, nor the better textbooks of thy 
neighbor, nor the more progressive principal 
who is thy neighbor, nor the better English 
which thy neighbor’s children hear at home, 
nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.” 

86. A “visiting day” for mothers which suc- 
ceeded was recently tried out in the West Hill 


‘School, Ilion, Herkimer County, New York, 


when it was tound that parents were not getting 
into the classrooms to see the work, although 
they came to meetings. The teachers agreed to 
plan a half-day program, taking regular work 
from a whole day’s program. Superintendent H. 
M. Schwartz had duplicated enough invitations 
for each child to take home, and these were 
signed “Teachers of West Hill School.” In the 
two division rooms came the A’s mothers the 
first half day and the B class was excused. The 
next afternoon the B’s mothers came. This was 
because the classes were too large to seat both 
classes and mothers at the same time. The work 
of the previous day of each child was put on the 
bulletin boards around the room. At the close 
the mothers were asked to stay and talk over 
the child’s work. Miss Cora E. Potter, the prin- 
cipal, says they stayed and were well satisfied 
with the extra effort—‘“and it is an extra effort.” 
In all seventy-two mothers came, ranging from 
the kindergarten through the fourth year. 

87. Night sessions of the day school are held 
at the East Junior High Schools, in Sioux City, 
Iowa, S. O. Rorem, principal, in order to give 
parents a chance to visit the schooi. The ses- 
sions are held from 7 p. m. to 9 p. m. in place 
of the regular morning session of the following 
day. When this plan is used school starts at 
noon the next day. At the East Junior High 
School 4,000 parents visited the evening session, 
some of them for the first time in their lives. 
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APPRECIATION OF GERTRUDE EDMUND 


BY A NEW YORK PRINCIPAL 


One of the great women educators of this 
country was lost to us when Dr. Gertrude Ed- 
mund passed quietly away on Friday evening. 

A New York girl, born in the western part 
of the state, her first lessons were learned in 
a country school, and she began her teaching 
in a rural school before she was quite fifteen. 
Since then she has had experience in almost 
every type of position in the schools of America, 
through rural school, grade school, high school, 
norma! school, principal of high school, princi- 
pal of training school for teachers, and univer- 
sity professor. 

Before she was twenty she was principal 
of the high school in the wild mining town of 
Eureka, Nevada. The youths there had thrown 
out one principal and teacher after another, 
but her beauty—she was a very beautiful girl—- 
her tact, courtesy, and charm so won the boys 
that the school was transformed. It was the 
same story wherever she taught, for she was 
a rare soul, an inspiration to all her students; 


she loved them, saw the best in them, and, 


brought it forth. 

She herself was a student through all her 
teaching career, in Chicago, Cornell, Clark and 
New York Universities, and she was succes- 
sively Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor 
of Pedagogy, and, last, Doctor of Philosophy. 

For eleven years che was at the head of the 
Lowell Training School for Teachers, famed 
throughout New England for its unique 
methods and uniformly successful graduates. 
One of her pupils in the Lowell school, in telling 
of the wonder and ability of her administration 
there, smiled as she said: “Dr. Edmund always 
married off the girls she knew would not suc- 
ceed as teachers, so all the graduates were suc- 
cessful. It was her marvelous, loving enthusi- 
asm that made it impossible for us to disap- 
point her, we loved her so.” While she was 


- principal of the training school no teacher was 


appointed in the Lowell schools who had not 
her approval, the superintendent had such faith 
in her ability to select and train good teachers. 
Graduates from Vassar, Radcliffe, Smith and 


Wellesley studied under her and made the 
Lowell schools famous. It was this work which 
made New Englanders publicly speak of her 
as one of the four great New England educators, 
ranking her with Horace Mann, Alice Freeman 
Palmer and Colonel Parker. 

In order to study for her doctor’s degree she 
took a year’s leave of absence and came to New 
York. Here she met with a serious accident 
which delayed her work, so that, after two 
years’ absence, she resigned from the Lowell 
Training School, in order to finish her studies, 
She accepted a position in the New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers, and, in addition, a 
position in New York University, where she 
soon became one of its most popular lecturers, 

Only a week before her death, at the last 
meeting of a great class of teachers in Patter- 
son, in the University Extension work of New 
York University, the class gave her a dinner 
before the meeting, and, at the end of her last 
lecture, presented her with a huge bunch of 
pink roses, with a framed illuminated verse:— 

“Just because your ways are ways of sweetness, 
Just because of everything you. do, 

Just because of your complete completeness, 
And just because you're you.” 

Though no one then realized that she had 
put her last bit of strength into that lecture, 
the members of her class did know that it would 
be long before they could again be inspired 
by her presence, and it seemed as though they 
could not bear to part from their dearly-loved 
teacher. Her going wil! be deeply mourned by 
the many whom she had helped, guided, en- 
couraged and loved. 

The funeral services were held in the audi- 
torium of New York University, where a dis- 
tinguished gathering of friends of Dr. Edmund 
testified to the esteem in which she was held. 
The Rev. Dr. George Alexander officiated, 
and Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown paid a 
beautiful tribute to her as a “woman of extra- 
ordinary faithfulnes in friendship and extra- 
ordinary devotion to the institutional life in 
which she participated.” 
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HOW HEAVEN COMES 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


The Heaven we seek will not be found 
In golden flights in glory; 

But in this little daily round, 
This common human story. 


Heaven is in little useful deeds, 
Lighted by Love’s great passion: 
Out of the humble human needs 
All Heavens take form and fashion. 


Man never gets pure heaven from God 
However much he wrestles: 

All Heavens must come through clay and clod, 
In common earthen vessels. 


The Gates of Paradise are near: 
Awake, away, and win them: 
That heartening word, that friendly tear, 
Have hallelujahs in them. 
—Nautilus. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


BALDWINSVILLE’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL. 


The method whereby the School Committee of Temple- 
ton, Mass., excited interest in the plans for a new high 
school seems to be unique and well worthy of being an 
example to other communities under like circumstances. 

On December 18, 1921, the Baldwinsville High School 
‘building burned to the ground. On December 30 a com- 
mittee of the School Committee was authorized to study 
the situation. This committee discussed the matter and 
went after plans. The Frank Irving Cooper Corporation 
of Boston was employed to draft plans, and these were 
ready for consideration in April. The local committee 
procured from the architects four copies of a colored 
perspective of the proposed new building, and put one 
copy on exhibition in each of the four sections of the town, 
‘Templeton, East Templeton, Baldwinsville and Otter 
River. After ten days of exhibition the committee visited 
each section with the full plans and at a meeting of the 
«citizens of the section explained them. A general town 
meeting was then called, which voted for the necessary 
Joan to build the schoolhouse. The vote to do this was 
passed without difficulty and the town is now ready to 
proceed with the construction as soon as the detailed plans 
an be prepared. This plan makes it certain that no citi- 
zen can complain that he had not the chance to become 
informed, and the promptness with which the vote was 
passed showed a unanimity in spirit that is commendable. 

There is one further point that is of interest in the 
‘plannings. Baldwinsville had an old high school build- 
ing, which was discarded when the one just destroyed 
was built. This has been deemed unfit for use, but has 
remained in the possession of the town. It is known 4s 
the Elm Street School. Under the crowded conditions 
that all towns are now experiencing in respect to school 
buildings, and with the extra demand that the housing of 
the high school pupils entailed, two intermediate classes 
were put into the Elm Street’ schoolhouse. 

This action brought to attention the fact that some ad- 
ditional space is now needed for the intermediate schools. 
It seems not yet the time to erect a schoolhouse for the 
purpose, but more room is needed. This difficulty is to be 
met in the plans of the new high school by equipping two 
of the rooms for intermediate work. This will relieve 
the congestion, and in a few years, when the high school 
shall require these two rooms, the needs of elementary 
education will be better known and can be filled more in- 
telligently and economically. 

The Baldwinsville High School will be of two stories 
with ground floor, which the lay of the land will permit 
to have practically full height windows for its assembly 
hall and gymnasium and the domestic science and manual 
training halls. The materials will be red brick with stone 
trimmings, the entrance ornamented with decorative steps, 
iron rails and lamps, and the structure will be 110 feet by 
64. It is to cost $80,000. For community uses the as- 
sembly hall and gymnasium on the ground floor are avail- 
able, with an entrance at grade and so arranged as to be 
used without disturbing the regular school exercises. An 
emergency exit through the regular school corridors pro- 
vides the factor of safety to the audiences assembled. 

GRANT VERSUS PERSHING. 
“UNPREPAREDNESS,” THE CiviL WAR AND GENERAL ARMA- 
MENT. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education: General 
Pershing has recently declared that there was “no doubt 
that the Civil War never would have happened had the 


Union been equipped with an army of reasonable size and 
ready for immediate use.” 

General Grant in his “Memoirs,” says: “Floyd, secre- 
tary of war, scattéred the army so that much of it couid 
be captured when hostilities should commence and dis- 
tributed the cannon and small arms from northern arsenals 
throughout the South so as to be on hand when treason 
wanted them. The navy was scattered in like manner. 
The President did not prevent his cabinet from war upon 
their government either by destroying its resources or 
storing them in the South until a de facto government 
was established, with Jefferson Davis its president.” 

Four men out of seven in the cabinet were from slave 
states and one was a northern “copperhead.” If the gov- 
ernment had been better equipped, the South would have 
had still more munitions than it had in striking a blow 
at Bull Run. In the nature of the case, no government 
which contains two hostile parties can prepare for Civil 
War without helping the enemy. 

General Pershing’s statement that had the nation been 
adequately prepared, “There is little question that the 
United States under strong leadership could have prevented 
the World War altogether,’ shows failure to recognize 
that one nation’s action always affects that of others. 
Had we in 1914 an army of 2,000,000 trained men, we 
skould have taken years to vote and tax and prepare for 
it and we should have been a very different America from 
what we were. We should have incited more exposed 
nations to go us one better and the war would simply have 
come sooner. Technical experts are not often statesmen 
and have no better knowledge of how human nature will 
act than have other people. But the deluded public thinks 
that because they understand about war games and phos- 
gene gas they must know what premiers and Parliaments 
and financiers are doing and can estimate the amount and 
nature of danger. This common fallacy has led to dan- 
gerous blunders and castastrophe. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 

Boston, May 28, 1922. 

The attendance at several American universities in the 

present academic year of 1921-22 is as follows :— 


University of California ..............+. 11,505 
University of Cincinnati ....... ocbbensed 2,834 
Columbia University 9,793 
University of Illinois 9,084 
University of Michigan 9,227 
University of Minnesota ................ 8,024 
University of Nebraska 4.670 
Ohio State University 7,521 
University of Pennsylvania .............. 7,445 
University of Pittsburgh ................ 3,182 
Leland Stanford Junior University ...... 2711 
University of Washington .............. 4,521 
Western Reserve University ............ 2,245 
University of Wisconsin ................ 7,916 


UNDELIVERED LETTERS. 


There were 19,000,000 undelivered letters handled by 
the dead letter office of the United States last year, 
mostly through carelessness in addressing. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SELECTED STORIES FROM O: HENRY. Edited by 
C. Alphonso Smith. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

There is no excuse for an elaborate statement about 
this book. It is a group of twenty-five of O. Henry's 
stories chronologically arranged. It is probable that no 
twenty-five of O. Henry’s stories could be uninterestinz, 


‘and so uniformly is he appreciated by his admirers that 


there are no twenty-five stories that could stand out as 


‘of supreme value. 


Professor Smith’s “Introduction” of ten pages is really 
worth the price of the book. It is the best brief study of 
O. Henry that we have seen and we think that any one 
has seen. 

Professor Smith is especially happy in his study of the 
critics of O. Henry, who once wrote: “When we strove 
to set forth real life they reproached us for trying to 
imitate Henry George, George Washington, Washington 
Irving and Irving Bacheller. We wrote of the West an 
the East, and they accused us of both Jesse and Henry 
James.” 

William Sidney Porter (the real O. Henry) was born 
September 11, 1862, in Greensboro, Guilford County, 
North Carolina, and he lived there the first twenty years 
of his life. Professor Smith clearly demonstrates that 
the Federal prison term of three years and three months 
was wholly unjust, but it was while in prison that he won 
his first literary recognition, but it was two years after 
leaving prison that he signed a contract with the New 
York World for a story a week at $100 each. He had 
but seven years in which to reap the reward of his genius, 
for he died June 5, 1910, at the age of forty-eight. 


~HOMEWORK AND HOBBYHORSES. New Poems 


by Boys of the Perse School. Edited by H. Coldwell 

Cook. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

This is the sixth book of verse written by the boys of 
the Perse School, Cambridge, England. The first book 
of verse by the boys of this school was published in 1912. 
They are not only very clever verse, but the value of these 
books is the way in which the composition writing is be- 
gun. It is styled a “play-method. The “homework” 
which is a part of the play-method of teaching can be at 
once as entertaining as “sliding down the banisters” and 
yet, in such a subject as English composition, productive 
of better educational results than “any old-time system 
of torture.” The spontaneity and light-heartedness of the 
verses show that the writing has been no laborious 
exercise. 

We are very apt to undervalue the charms of rhyme 
to little children. Only a few days before we are writing 
this notice a little girl of four said: “I guess I'll wear 
this dress. I like to makes rhymes.” She is doing that all 
the time. No one ever suggested rhyming to her. Re- 
cently a boy of nine who was in school for the first time, 
though he had learned much in a Mexican mining camp 
home, wrote a school exercise so rhythmically that it was 
published in a leading Sunday paper. He did it as spon- 
taneously as breathing. 

This book, “Homework and Hobbyhorses,” should have 
a real message to teachers, will have if they will read it. 
THE HORACE MANN READERS. _ New Primer, 

New First Reader. By Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D., and 

Melvin Hix. Illustrations-by Maginal Wright Enright. 

New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

The Horace Mann Readers have been a great success 
from the first, but in these ambitious times there are those 
who want something “new” even in the case of the best 
things. Styles change in school books as well as in short- 


ening skirts and bobbing hair. Even the most Puritanic 
soon remonstrate against a too long skirt or exposed 
ears. 

The New Primer and the New First Reader are cer- 
tainly entirely new. There was never anything more com- 
pletely new than are these illustrations and the accom- 
panying lessons. 

The repetition idea is followed closely but with entirely 
new phrasing. There is no trace of the traditional stories, 
but every pedagogical principle is magnified brilliantly, 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO SILENT READ- 
ING. Fourth Year. By William L. Ettinger, Edgar 
Dubs Shimer and James J. O’Regan. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett and Company. 

In the making of this series of School Readers the 
superintendent of New York City, an associate superinten- 
dent and a principal have co-operated in the theory of hay- 
ing pupils learn what can be profitably read by themseives, 
how to read by themselves profitably, how to acquire a 
taste for reading on the scale of better selections all the 
time and as long as they read in adult life. These school 
readers have a genuine scientific basis, and apply it with 
consummate art. 

Every selection has evidently been made so as to elim- 
inate all the old-time oratorical and _ rhetorical fea- 
tures. The authors and their. advisers have gone far 
afield in search of selections that will compel attention 
and interest—selections that will hold the attention so 
closely that the children will skip nothing. 

The tragedy of the silent reading of children is the 
tendency to skip all but the high spots. The excuse for 
magnifying the teaching of silent reading in school is the 
development of a literary habit of reading every sentence. 
The only way to accomplish this is to have the children 
learn to enjoy the connecting links. 

Everyone likes to catch fish, but only a skilled fisher- 
man likes to fish when he is not catching fish. So anyone 
likes to skip along through an article for the things he 
enjoys. In a story he wants to see how it is coming out; 
in an essay he likes to see the brilliant sentences; in an 
informing article he wants to see the real big facts and 
figures. 

The charm of a cartoon is that one can see the point 
without wasting time reading. So the fascination of the 
“movie” is that one reads only a sentence at a time. 

One of the great missions of the school is to have all 
children learn to enjoy reading everything in something. 
Messrs. Ettinger, Shimer and O’Regan have selected 
sixty readings calculated to entice boys and girls to read 
the connecting links, to really enjoy seeing how the 
author builds bridges from shore to shore. 

Any good article is a work of a skilful engineer and 
no one is a good silent reader who is not interested in the 
approaches to the bridges. 

Rarely have we seen a school book made with greater 
skill than these selections have been chosen. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Adventures in Angling: A Book of Salt Water Fish- 
ing”? Rv Van Campen. Heilner. Price. $3.00.—“The 
Ghost Story.” Bv Booth Tarkineton. Price, 5 cents. 
—‘Mirage” By George M. P. Baird. Price, 50 cents. 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Companv. 

“Expression in Speech and Writing.” Bv_ E. A, 
Greenin= T amborn.—“A New History of Great Britain. 
By R. B. Mowat. Tondon: Orford University Press. 

“Plane Geometrv.” Rv C, Addison Willis, M. E. A. M. 
Phi'sdelphia: P: Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

“The Progressive Road to Silent Reading.” Bv Wil- 
liam L Ettineer. Fdgar Dubs Shimer and James J. 
O'Regan. Roston: Silver, Burdett & Co. rd 

“Temas Espanoles.” Rv J. P. Pickersham Crawforé. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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| The National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


The ninth annual conference was held in the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, in the week of February 27th, during the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. Thirty-six 
managers were present. Five new members were elected, while 
several applicants were refused admission. It is the policy of the 
Association to include only such Agencies as are of established 
reputation, and directed by competent Managers who have the best 
interests of Education at heart. All members are required to sub- 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. These 
will be reprinted for distribution in a forthcoming number of*the 
NATA, the official organ of the Association, and a aad will be 
furnished free by any member. 


Any question as to the value and influence of the better class of 
Teachers’ Agency is no longer debatable. This service is recognized 
everywhere as being really professional to Education, as well as 
personal and financial to individual teachers and employers of 
teachers. The question has become, What Agency to Use? 


Before deciding that question, you are invited to consult any one 
of the following members of the National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies: 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
W. W. Andrews. 


81 Chapel St., W. B. Harrick, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Mrs. Harriet A. Peterson Union Arcade 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
C. W. Cary. Conn. Mutual Life Bldg., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
W. J. Hawkins, Metropolitan Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Rufus E. Corlew, 120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Miss T. M. Hastings, 6 Beacon St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, 
E. J? Edmands, 101 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E, W. Fickett, © 8 Beacon St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


2-A Park St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E. E. Olp, 28 East Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


C. S. Crosman, 225 Fifth Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
T. H. Armstrong, 69 North Fitzhugh St., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H. L. Westcott, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Charles W. Mulford 366 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Robert A. Grant, Odeon Bldg., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TEACHERS EXCHANGE, 


T. W. White, 120 Boylston St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


A. F. Pease, 6 Beacon St., 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


the country. Items of more than 
Eeent interest relating to any phase 
work or school adminis- 


Meetings te be Held 


JULY. 
3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


NOVEMBER 
Celorado Education Association. H. 
B, Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 
9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 


> 


ARKANSAS. 


BATESVILLE. Superintendent 
Sidney Pickens of this city is on the 
faculty of the State University for 
the fifth summer session. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The school 
teachers in the city and county of Los 
Angeles were considerably disturbed 
when County Counsel A. J. Hill's 
office handed down an opinion holding 
the so-called \“teacher’s tenure bill” 
not to be retroactive. 

Deputy County Counsel Jerry H. 
Powell, legal adviser to all of the 
Los Angeles school districts, wrote 
the opinion at the request of the city 
and county school authorities. 

According to the new law, ’ passed 
by the legislature in 1921, teachers 
employed for more than two years 
cannot be dismissed by the school 
boards without cause. Powell’s 
opinion holds that the law is not 
retroactive and does not finally be- 
come effective until at the end of the 
present school year. 

Before Powell looked up the mat- 
ter it was held that school teachers 
employed for more than two years 
previous to the enactment of the new 
law were entitled to permanent classi- 
fication and not subject to dismissal. 

The law is not to be given a re- 
troactive effect; according to the 
opinion of Powell, which means that 
instructors who have been teaching 
for many years past are subject to 
dismissal if their services are not 
considered worthy. The board of 
education, which employs them, in 
that event may cause their dismissal. 

OAKLAND. _ The following edi- 
torial was recently published in the 
Post-Enquirer of Oakland :— 

Should a City Ever Sell Any of Its 
School Lands? 

The board of education is urged to 
sell the old school at the corner of 


' Fourth and Harrison streets. A good 


reason is offered why the school there 
should be removed to another site 
The families from which formerly 
came the 500 children it was planned 
and built to accommodate have 
largely moved away, displaced by 
the growth of industrial plants, for 
which lands thereabouts have become 
of such value that it was profitable 
for dwelling owners to sell out and 


buy or huild homes elsewhere. As a 
result, only 259 children are now at- 
re a school with a capacity for 


But is the fact that owners of fac- 
tories, or factory sites, are willing 
to pay what may be, and probably is, 
an entirely “fair” price—now—for 
the land; a good reason for parting 
with it? Let us try to look at the case 
in the light of the experience of other 
great and growing cities. About land 
values in such cities an outstanding 
fact appears. They never grow per- 
manently less. 

To the marginal zones where com- 
merce and industry are displacing 
dwellings may, and often do, come 
periods of depression. But in time 
they recover and advance. Owners 
who can “hold on” always reap a 
harvest. And when the owner is the 
municipality itself it can always hold 
on. It is immortal. Its estate never 
has to be administered and divided. 

Therefore it is increasingly per- 
ceived that the foresighted policy for 
a municipality is to keep and lease 
lands once acquired, rather than sell 
them merely because they may have 
become unsuitable for the original 
purpose. Especially when the lands 
are in those marginal zones where 
trade and industry are, slowly per- 
haps, but none the less surely, in- 
creasing land values. 

When that policy is steadily pur- 
sued an increasing landed endowment 
is created, from which the income 
from the start may always be made 
equal to the curremt interest rate on 
the sum for which the land couid 
then be sold. And this income is 
bound to increase as land values in- 
crease. Isn’t it time at least to con- 
sider a more foresighted policy in 
dealing with the landed estates of 
cities, and especially of their schools? 


SACRAMENTO. Interest in the 
bond drive for new schools in Sacra- 
mento was aroused by a series of 
luncheons given by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department to the various 
men’s clubs of the city. 

The girls of the 
planned, cooked, and served the 
luncheons, as well as planning and 
making the decorations for the spe- 
cial table features. 

About two hundred and fifty busi- 
ness men sat down to the various 
luncheons. The schools were open 
during the luncheon hour --7 ---ore 
inspected by the visitors both before 
and after the luncheon as their own 
time permitted. 

Clubs that enjoyed the hospitality 
of the schools were the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club, Ad Club, 
and Home Products League. 

The following is a typical 
served for seventy-five cents :— 

MENU 
Fruit Cocktail 
Boned Chicken fried Brown Gravv 
Mashed Potatoes String Beans 
Fresh Crab Salad 
Macaroon Puddie* Caramel Sauce 
Black Coffee 

Olives Cranberry Sauce 
Salted Almonds 

The bonds carried _by over- 
whelming majority. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Vice-President 
Coolidge in a recent address at Des 
Moines said that _—international 


eighth grade 


menu 
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strength must be built fundamen 
two with j 
he colonists built the republic—re. 
ligion and education. ~~ 
, Religion. in the sense in which the 
vice-president uses it, is apparently ; 
the broader sense. To hove sue is 
to adhere to principles of good rather 
than to - principles of wickedness 
Religion is faith in the right, in hon 
esty, in sobriety, in love of neighbor 
in man’s responsibility as his broth. 
er’s keeper, and in man’s individual 
right to liberty and happiness, 
About education he says: “Edm 
cation is for the purpose of teaching 
men to know their true condition, to 
understand what freedom is and with 
what price it was bought, and to com- 
prehend the meaning of civilization,” 


ILLINOIS. 


JOLIET. The minimum cost of 
a high school education in Joliet is 
$11.40 a year, six cents a day, accord- 
ing to statistics prepared by C. E 


Spicer, assistant superintendent of 
the township high school. 
Any student who lives within 


walking distance of the school and 
who brings his lunch from home, can 
go to school at a cost of six cents a 
day, Mr. Spicer claims. The six 
cents covers the cost of books and 
paner and school supplies. 

If the student must take the street 
car, and car tickets are used, fourteen 
cents is added to the six, bringing the 
total cost to twenty cents a day. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Spicer, the majority 
of students bring their lunch from 
home. It is possible, however, for @ 
student to buy a wholesome lunch at 
the school cafeteria for an average 
of twenty-five cents a day. 

Adding the twenty-five cents to the 
cost of transportation and supplies, 
the total is forty-five cents a day, or 
$85.50 for the school year of 190 days 
as a maximum. 

It is Mr. Snicer’s contention that 
no eighth grade graduate can afford 
to pass up the opportunity of a high 
school education when it can be pur- 
chased at the rate of six cents a day, 


MAINE. 


LEWISTON. Bates College, it is 
announced, will support the affirmative 
in the debate with Oxford Union, 
now scheduled for Sentember 27, ir 
Lewiston. The question will read: 
“Resolved, That general cancellation 
of inter-Allied debts is necessary to 
a peaceful settlement.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The Boston schoo? 
committee at a recent meeting ap 


pointed more than 150 teachers in the 
summer review schools, and voted to 
grant 125 certificates to candidates 
who qualified in recent examinations, 
as teachers in high schools, kinder- 
garten, special and music classes. 


“COMING TO BOSTON? 


Refined home, all comforts, large 
cool rooms, bath each floor; 
home tabie; elevator. Attractive 
outlook near Park; 15 minutes to 
State House, central for teach 
living and trips yet quiet and re 
tired. Address, W. L. Barrell, 104 
Beacon Street, Brookline. 


Tale Gepartment is open to contribu- 
ai ens from anyone connected with 
| 
: | mtion are acceptable as news. Con- 
butions must be signed to secure 
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April May $$ June 


That’s when the strain comes—the end of the 
school year, when the books begin to show wear 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


Because of their superior wear-resisting qualities HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS are strong when the book needs strength, continuing to 
take the hard knocks until the end of the school year. 


Look over your books and see how many need attention. Then 
send in your requisition for Holden Covers and save these books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Certificates to those qualified to teach 
in the elementary schools will be 
rded_ later. 

OF the certificates voted by the 
committee, ninety-seven are given to 
candidates desiring to teach in the 
high schools, sixteen in the kinder- 
garten, nine in special classes and 
three in music. More than sixty per 
cent. of the candidates will be ap- 
pointed to positions in the course of 
the year. 

The committee appointed five new 
principals in elementary schools. They 
are James F. Tyrrell, East Boston, 
summer review; Harry Brooks, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Blackinton; Anna A, Maguire, Bow- 
doin ; John A. O’Keefe, Frederick W. 
Lincoln and J. Ellis Ames, Quincy 
school. 

The committee voted authoriza- 
tion to hire Central Square Theatre 
for the graduation exercises of the 
East Boston high school. The exer- 
cises will be held on Thursday after- 
noon, June 22. 

Superintendent of Schools  Jere- 
miah Burke was authorized to estab- 
lish classes in day schools for immi- 
grants during July and August. The 
classes will probably be conducted in 
the thickly settled sections of the city. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


An additional kindergarten will be 
established in the Longfellow district 
in Roslindale on September 1. 

The committee also adopted the 
new list of textbooks, etc., for use in 
the various schools during the next 

1 year. 

A number of textbooks were 
ordered dropped because of necessary 
changes, and revised textbooks were 
also included in the new selection. 

LYNN. Under the direction of 
Miss Harriet Crosby of the chemis- 
try department of the English High 
School, students who are taking that 
course are planning to take several 


THE STANDARD SPANISH SERIES GOOD TEACHING =| 


Edited by IN | 


DEMAND 


of Middlebury College 
Everywhere schools are seeking 
_ the normal school graduate broad- 
ened and strengthened by Univer- 
sity study. Salaries are good; oppor- 
tunities are large. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


will help you to work out a plan of 
study for the earning of a bachelor’s 
degree and will gladly send you its 
program for next year. 


Address all inquiries and orders to Address 


ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean 
THE VERMONT PRINTING COMPANY 


BOX W, 99 NEWBURY 8T. 
BOSTON 


BOOKS NOW READY: 
Composicion Oral y~ Escrita 


By J. MorENno-Laca.te, Dean of the 
Spanish School, Middlebury College. 


A book that holds the student’s interest 
throughout the whole lesson, and stimulates his 
power of thinking in Spanish. . . . . $1.00 


Libros y~ Autores Clasicos 


By Cesar Barja, Assistant Professor, Smith College. 
An Introduction to the Study of Spanish Literature. 


A book especially suited to courses on the his- 
tory of Spanish literature, for which heretofore 
no adequate textbooks were available. . $2.50 


Publishers 
BRATTLEBORO VERMONT 
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Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCIES 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg, 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont St., Boston 


“One Route,’’ our new 
manual, free. Tells how 
tu candidate. 25th year. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bdward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


iuSs T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
6 TREE 


Established 1890 


BEACON BOSTON 


trips to the nearby industries and 
plants in order to be able to a greater 
degree to comprehend the work which 
is carried on there. Miss Crosby has 
arranged several trips of a like nature 
many times before, which have 
proved highly interesting to the stu- 
dents. Before the end of the school 
year they plan to visit the Lynn Gas 
& Electric Company works to see the 
process of making coal and water gas 
there. Also the Good Will soap 
works, where they expect to add to 
their chemical knowledge. 
VINEYARD HAVEN. A teach- 
ers’ conference of Dukes County 
was recently held at this place. Dr. 
Payson Smith, Massachusetts com- 
missioner of education, addressed the 
teachers. In the course of his re- 
marks he declared that the tendency 
is to expect the school to do more 
than its share. He continued: “The 
time is upon us when there is need 


boys and girls 


of the most vigorous moral educa- 
tion. I am not at all disturbed by the 
danger cry of ‘Flappers,’ and boys 
and girls of today are just as clean, 
just as high minded and good as the 
boys and girls of yesterday. 

“The only ‘flappers’ who disturb 
me are the elder ones who are aping 
their youngers. We need not worry 
about the younger ones.” 

In criticising present school meth- 
ods Dr, Smith said that American 
schools are lacking in throughness, 
and he cited the many changes in the 
methods of teaching penmanship that 
have been made during the last quar- 
ter century. He said that he did not 
agree with Thomas ques- 
tionnaire, that the world does not 
need men with masses of information, 
but rather men of integrity. He also 
condemned modern hich school meth- 
ods and said that the preparation of 
for college on the 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
thinker or _ an 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


pression whether as a creative 


interpreter. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Degrees 


A 


THE 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


your socialized recitations, 


CLEMATIS - 
for 3rd oF 4th grades 
60 Cents 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ARLO PLAN 


Coming home from Chicago a_ prominent educator 
and projects, and problems, and what not, 
the big question remains. Can the pupils grasp the thought content 
of a printed page and express that thought in good English?” 


The ARLO PLAN has proved that it does develop this power. 


ARLO 
fer 4th or Sth grades 
55 Cents 


said: “After all 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
65 Cents 
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basis of college ent 
rance i 
ments could do a great deal of met 


‘NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK.  “Because- 
growing demand for teachers ei = 
sight-saving classes that -‘are bein; 


established throughout America and 


the difficulty of obtaining 
specially trained for this 
course for Teachers of Conservation 
ot Vision Classes will given at 
Columbia University this 
This course, the first of its*kind in 
America, will be given from July 10 
to August 18, and will include dail 
lectures and demonstrations. Miss 
Gertrude Thompson, former! 
teacher of the sight-saving class of 
W orcester, Mass., and at present en- 
gaged in research work in the sivht- 
saving classes of the Cleveland -public 
schools, will have charge’ of the 
demonstration class at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and will give some of the 
lectures in the course. Robert B 
Irwin of Cleveland, who will be di- 
rector of the course and will give a 
majority of the lectures, has been 
the chief inspiration of the sight- 
saving class movement since its 
ception in America in 1913. 
The progress of this new course 
will be of particular interest both to 
educators and to persons interested 
in the conservation of vision because 
of the special opportunities it will 
nv for a study of the bearing of 
efective vision on th i 
children. 
In announcing this course 
W inifred Hathaway, secretary lta 
National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, said: “Too many 
teachers still think that a child is 
feeble-minded or mentally deficient, 
when the trouble is. wholly with its 
eyes. has been proved again: 
and again in the experience of the 
124 sight-saving classes now -exis- 
tent. Boys and girls who had been 
considered defectives or delinquents, 
after a short stay in the sight-saving 
class, have not only proved to be 
good scholars, but have stepped out 
of the delinquent class because they 
became interested in work when they 
began to see. 


teachers 
work, a 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Clark University Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan: 
guages 


Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 

Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 

dollars, according te number of 
courses 


Write for Catalogue 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, ~ MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior High 


‘Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


DOYLESTOWN. The National 
Farm School near Doylestown was 
established twenty-five years ago this 
summer by Rev. Dr. Joseph Krans- 
kopf. The school was established to 
form a connecting link between the 
problems of youth, and the problems 
of the soil. He saw the congestion 
of population in cities and at the same 
time a lack of development of the 
soil in proportion to the rapid in- 
crease of population. He also felt 
that the best remedy for unproductive 
youth was the soil. 

The original farm of 125 acres has 
grown to 500, Last year its 99 stu- 
dents grew 81 acres of corn, 130 of 
hay, 46 of wheat, 34 of rye and 66 of 
oats, in addition to orchard cultiva- 
tion, and produced 3,000 bushels of 
corn, 350 tons of silage, 7,000 
bundles of corn fodder, 260 tons of 
hay, 1,000 bushels of wheat, 1,000 
bushels of rye, 4,200 bushels of oats, 
and the following: 127 barrels of 
apples, 65 barrels of pears, 765 dozen 
sweet corn, 1,340 bunches of aspara- 
gus, 173,760 quarts of milk, 47 calves, 
76 head of swine, 4,531 day-old 
chicks, 1,719 pounds of fowl, 2,752 
pounds of broilers, 1,072 pullets, 135 
laying stock, 11,556 dozen eggs, 548 


_ dozen hatching eggs, 770 dozen stor- 


age eggs for winter use. 

Dr. Kranskopf has seen to it that 
the Farm School boys shall be ably 
guided in mathematics, English and 
history, as well as in studies basically 
related to agriculture, horticulture 
and stock-raising. 


WASHINGTON. 


CHENEY. The summer session of 
the State Teachers College is more 
than 200 larger than last year. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


HUNTINGTON. here are 1,000 
more students in the schools in May, 
1922, than there were in May, 1921. 


School Costs in the Larger Cities 
_ Costs of running the nublic schools 
m nine of the large cities of the na- 
tion were collected recently by the 
Division of Reference and Research 
of the Cleveland schools and pub- 


lished in School Topics. They are as 
follows for the school year 1920- 


192] :-— 


Average Cost 


; Daily . per 

City Attendance Pupil 
Philadelphia 217,204 $ 63.91 
Pittsburgh 73,961 80.47 
Cleveland 109,706 83.46 
Boston 99.912 85.50 
Detroit 112/421 85.60 
Indianapolis 39,569 86.44 
Seattle 41,385 93.87 
New York 777,190 97.81 
Buffalo 54,516 101.57 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building | 


SAINT LOUIs MISSOURI 
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. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 s 


We Need First-Class Teachers for the Following Positions : 


Woman for 8th grade work in a fine private day school in central 
New York, $2,000. 


Departmental history in junior and senior high school, near New York 
City, $1,700. 


Several men with both practical and teaching experience for the in- 
dustrial department of a city system, maximum $3,040. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara, chicago 


87th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyten Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colles 
and FOREIGN G C Schools and F 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


Agency 


teacher forany desirable place or Know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1865 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY > superior 
perior people. 

New York City candidates. Services 

CHARLES W.MuLForD. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Te.ephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS 


Th P k TEACHERS you real service 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 2°™p all the time for the 


teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. * F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARH 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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i} ‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
ii and your board bill when you are sick ? 


ie cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

\ Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C, U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
ti) the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
iE tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my epinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 


i money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
f me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
Le teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C, U.” Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T.C. U. Will Do for You “tests or Tatts vou win” 


. A. E. Winship, Editor 
1 ! It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or of Wea a Education, 


Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far aS we —— 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty _ Underwriters of 

) in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When @ | 


i ; ; : . teacher is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 


Lie tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that | | 
uF when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 

si} loss of life. Ali benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the cates: 

trophe you are in luck, an 

Bi Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do vou are in luck. 

tl eads or tails, you win.” i 

Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 


booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


| 
Free Information Coupon | 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, | 
Lincoln, Neb, 


| Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. the | 
} Please do it today. - whole story and booklet of testimonials. | 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
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